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PREFACE. 


This  little  work  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to 
furnish,  in  a  convenient  form,  and  at  small  expense, 
selections,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  from  some  of  the 
most  approved  writers,  and  these  in  sufficient  variety, 
as  Exercises  in  Analysis  and  Parsing.  Exercises  of  a 
simpler  character  are  to  be  found  interspersed  in  the 
Grammars  themselves.  In  the  order  of  study,  this  work 
is  intended  to  follow  the  grammar,  and  to  furnish  the 
means  of  applying  the  knowledge  acquired,  to  the  An- 
alysis, both  logical  and  grammatical,  of  some  of  the  best 
models  of  composition  in  the  English  language.  It  is  by 
a  process  of  this  kind,  advancing  pari  passu  with  exer- 
cises in  composition,  that  the  student  acquires  a  thorough 
practical  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
and  facility  in  expressing  his  own  ideas  with  correctness 
and  elegance. 

Directions  for  the  anabasis  of  sentences,  and  models  of 
parsing,  taken  from  the  "Analytical  and  Practical  Gram- 
mar/ '  are  prefixed,  pp.  5 — 29,  and  such  assistance  as 
was  thought  necessary,  only  in  more  difficult  or  uncom- 
mon constructions,  is  given  by  reference's,  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  to  those  parts  of  both  Grammars  in  which  the 
constructions  are  explained.  The  references  to  the 
"  Principles  of  English  Grammar"  are  to  the  revised  edi- 
tion, in  which,  for  greater  convenience,  besides  the  former 
division,  each  paragraph  is  numbered,  as  in  the  " Analyti- 
cal and  Practical  Grammar." 

Tkoy,  May  6,  1851. 

ABBREVIATIONS   IN   THE   NOTES. 
An,  Analytical  and  Practical  Grammar. 
Pr.  Principles  of  English  Grammar. 
Ex.  Exercises  in  Analysis,  &c,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  numbered  from  1  to  76. 
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EXERCISES 


ANALYSIS  AND  PARSING, 


ANALYSIS    OF    SENTENCES. 


SIMPLE  SENTENCES. 

1.  A  simple  sentence  or  proposition  consists  of  two 
parts — the  subject  and  the  predicate. 

2.  The  subject  is  that  of  which  something  is  affirmed. 

3.  The  predicate  is  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

4.  The  word  affirm  here  is  to  be  understood  as  applying:  to  all  kinds  of 
sentences — declaratory,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  interrogatory, 
imperative,  or  exclamatory. 

5.  The  na  me  of  the  person  or  thing-  addressed  forms  no  part  of  the  sen- 
tence; as,  "Lazarus,  come  forth." 

6.  The  subject  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  a  noun  or  pronoun  (24). 
In  imperative  sentences,  it  is  always  thou,  or  you,  or  ye,  and  is  often 
understood;  as,  "Come  [thou]  forth." 

7.  The  predicate  properly  consists  of  two  parts — the  attribute  affirmed 
of  the  subject,  and  the  copula,  by  which  the  affirmation  is  made. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  God  is  love,"  God  is  the  subject,  and  is  love  is 
the  predicate — in  which  love  is  the  attribute,  and  is,  the  copula. 

8.  The  attribute  and  copula  are  often  expressed  by  one  word,  which  in 
that  case  must  always  be  a.  verb ;  as,  "The  fire  burns:,>  =  -'  The  fire  is 
burning1 . ' '     Henc  e — 

9.  The  predicate  may  be  a  noun  or  pronoun,  an  ad- 
jective, sometimes  a  preposition  with  its  case,  or  an 
adverb — also  an  infinitive,  or  clause  of  a  sentence,  con- 
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nected  with  the  subject  by  a  copula  (31).  Or  it  may  be- 
a  verb,  which  includes  in  itself  both  attribute  and  copula 
(8). 

10.  When  a  verb  does  not  complete  the  predicate,  but  is  used  as  a  copula 
only,  it  is  called  a  copulative  verb ;  when  it  includes  both  attribute  and 
copula,  it  is  called  an  attributive  verb. 

11.  The  copulative  verbs  are  such  as  to  be,  to  become,  to  seem,  to  ap- 
pear ;  and  the  passives  of  deem,  style,  call,  name,  consider,  &c. 

12.  The  verbs  to  be,  to  appear,  are  sometimes  also  used  as  attributives ; 
as,  "  There  are  lions  in  Africa." — "The  stars  appear."  When  so  used, 
anal  the  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb,  the  sentence  is  introduced  by  the 
word  there,  as  in  the  first  example. 

EXEKCISES. 

1.  In  the  following,  point  out  which  are  sentences,  and  why — which  are 
phrases,  and  why. 

2.  In  the  sentences,  which  is  the  subject,  and  why  ? — which  is  the  pre- 
dicate,  and  why?  Also,  which  predicates  are  made  by  copulative  verbs; 
and  which  by  attributives  ?    In  both,  what  is  the  attribute  ?  . 

Snow  is  white.  Ice  is  cold.  Birds  fly.  Roses  blos- 
som. The  tree  is  tall.  The  fields  are  green.  Grass 
grows.  To  say  nothing.  Man  is  mortal.  God  is  im- 
mortal.    Home  is  sweet.     Sweet  is  home. 

THE   SUBJECT. 

13.  I.  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  either  gramma- 
tical or  logical. 

14.  The  grammatical  subject  is  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of,  unlimited  by  other  words. 

15.  The  logical  subject  is  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
of,  together  with  all  the  words  or  phrases  by  which  it 
is  limited  or  defined.     Thus — 

In  the  sentence,  "  Every  manathis  best  state  is  vanity,"  the  gramma- 
tical subject  is  man;  the  logical  is,  '•'Every  man  at  his  best  state." 

16.  When  the  grammatical  subject  has  no  limiting  words  connected 
with  it,  then  the  grammatical  and  the  logical  subject  are  the  same;  as, 
"  God  is  good." 
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EXERCISES. 

1.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences,  point  out  the  grammatical  and 
the  logical  subject. 

2.  Analyze  the  sentences  by  pointing  out  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
in  each. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Wis- 
dom's ways  are  pleasantness :  all  her  paths  are  peace. 
The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  All  things 
that  are  durable  are  slow  in  growth.  Human  knowledge 
is  progressive. 

17. — II.  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  either  simple 
or  compound. 

18.  A  simple  subject  consists  of  one  subject  of  thought, 
either  unlimited,  or  modified  as  in  the  preceding  exer- 
cises. It  may  be  a  noun  or  pronoun,  an  infinitive  mood, 
a  participial  noun,  or  a  clause  of  a  sentence. 

19.  A  compound  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  sim- 
ple subjects,  to  which  belongs  but  one  predicate;  as, 
"James  and  John  are  brothers." — "You  and  I  are 
friends." — "  Two  and  three  are  five." — "  Good  men  and 
bad  men  are  found  in  all  countries."* 

EXERCISES. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences,  state  what  are  the  subjects — what  are 
the  predicates. 

2.  State  whether  the  subjects  are  simple  or  compound,-  limited  or  un- 
limited. In  each  simple  subject,  point  out  the  grammatical  subject — the 
logical  subject — and  say  what  each  means  : — 

Paul  and  Silas  sang  praises  unto  God.  Peter  and 
John  went  up  into  the  temple.     Gold  and  silver  are  pre- 

*  The  subject  is  here  considered  as  compound,  whether  the  predicate 
can  be  affirmed  of  each  simple  predicate  or  not.  Thus  we  can  say, 
"  Good  men  are  found  in  all  countries,  and  bad  men  are  found  in  all 
countries;"  but  we  can  not  say,  "  Two  are  five,  and  three  are  five." 
Still,  the  preceding  examples — good  men  and  bad  men.  and  two  and  three 
— are  equally  considered  as  compound  subjects,  because  they  each  con- 
sist of  more  than  one  object. 
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cious  metals.  His  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey. 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  Grecian  philosophers.  In  unity 
consist  the  welfare  and  security  of  society. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

20.  A  grammatical  subject  may  be  modified,  limited, 
or  described,  in  various  ways;  as — 

1.  By  a  noun  in  apposition — that  is,  a  noun  added  in  the  same  case,  for 

the  sake  of  explanation ;  as,  "  Milton  the  poet  was  blind." 

2.  By  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case;  as,  "  Aaron's  rod  budded." 

3.  By  an  adjunct ;  as,  '*  The  works  of  Nature  are  beautiful." 

4.  By  an  adjective  word  (that  is,  an  article,  adjective,  adjective  pro 

noun,  or  participle) ;  as,  "  A  good  name  is  better  than  riches  ' 
— "  Yourtime  is  precious." — "  Lost  time  can  not  be  recovered.'' 

5.  By  a  relative  pronoun  and  its  clause ;  as,  "  He  who  does  no  goodt 

does  harm." 

6.  By  an  infinitive  mood;  as,  "  A  desire  to  learn  is  praiseworthy." 

7.  By  a  clause  of  a  sentence ;  as,  "  The  fact  that  he  was  a  scholar  was 

manifest." 

8.  Each   grammatical  subject  may  have  several   modifications  ;    as 

11  Several  stars  of  less  magnitude,  which  we  had  not  observed 
before,  now  appeared." 

21.  Though  the  article  is  not  properly  a  limiting  word,  yet,  as  it  shows 
that  the  word  is  limited  or  modified  in  some  way,  it  is  here  ranked 
among  the  modifiers  (20-4). 

EXERCISES. 
In  the  following  propositions,  point  out  the  grammatical  subject — the 
logical — and  stale  how  the  grammatical  subject  is  modified  : — 

All  men  are  not  wise.  Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow.  Milton's  C£  Paradise  Lost"  is  a  work  of  great 
merit.  Wisdom's  ways  are  pleasantness.  The  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  manners.  The  disposition  to  do  good  should 
be  cherished. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  MODIFYING  WORDS. 

22.  Modifying  or  limiting  words  may  themselves  be 
modified : — 
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1.  A  noun,  mocking  another,  may  itself  be  modified  in  all  the  ways 

in  which  a  noun  as  a  grammatical  subject  is  modified  (20). 

2.  An  adjective,  qualifying  a  noun,  may  itself  be  modified  : — 

1.  By  an  adjunct ;  as,  "  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing.'''' 

2.  By  an  adverb;  as,  u  Truly  virtuous  men  often  endure  re- 

proach." 

3.  By  an  infinitive;  as,  "  Be  swift  to  hear,  and  slow  to  speak." 

3.  Again,  an  adverb  may  be  modified  : — 

1.  By  an  adjunct;  as,  "Agreeably  to  Nature  " 

2.  By  another  adverb  ;  as,  "Yours  very  sincerely." 

23.  A  modified  grammatical  subject,  regarded  as  a  complex  idea,  may 
Itself  be  modified  ;  as,  "  The  old  black  horse  is  dead." — "  The  first  two 
lines  are  good,  the  two  last  are  bad  "  Here,  old,  first,  two,  each  modify 
already  modified  subjects,  viz.,  black  horse,  two  lines,  last  {lines). 

EXERCISES. 

In  the  following  sentences,  by  what  words  are  the  modifying  nouns 
modified?— the  adjectives?— the  adverbs? 

Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  built  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  relates  the 
destruction  of  the  temple.  That  picture  is  a  tolerably 
good  copy  of  the  original.  Pride,  that  never-failing  vice 
of  fools,  is  not  easily  denned.  The  author  of  Junius's 
letters  is  still  unknown. 

THE  SUBJECT  AN  INFINITIVE,  OR  CLAUSE,  ETC. 

24.  The  infinitive  mood,  with  or  without  a  subject,  a 
participial  noun,  or  a  clause  of  a  sentence,  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  verb;  as,  "  To  lie  is  base." — "  For  us  to 
lie  is  base." — "Lying  is  base." — "That  man  should 
lie  is  base." 

25.  When  the  infinitive,  with  a  subject  in  the  objective  case  is 
used  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  it  is  introduced  by  the  particle  for, 
as  in  the  second  example. 

26.  When  a  clause  of  a  sentence,  consisting  of  a  finite  verb  and  its 
subject,  is  used  as  the  subject,  of  a  proposition,  it  is  introduced  by  the 
conjunctive  that,  as  in  the  last  example. 

27.  When  the  infinitive,  or  a  clause  of  a  sentence,  as  the  subject,  fol- 
lows the  verb,  the  pronoun  it  precedes  it,  referring  to  that  subject,  as, 
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"  It  is  base  that  men  should  lie?'' — "  It  is  base  to  lie?'' — "  It  is  base  for 
us  to  lie?'' 

28.  The  infinitive  mood,  the  participle  used  as  a  noun,  the  infinitive 
with  its  subject  in  the  objective  case,  introduced  by  /or,  or  the  clause  of 
a  sentence  introduced  by  that,  without  modifying  terms,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  grammatical  subject.  The  same,  modified  like  the  verb  in 
the  predicate  (40),  may  be  considered  as  the  logical  subject.  When 
there  are  no  modifications,  the  grammatical  and  the  logical  subject  are 
the  same. 

EXERCISES. 

In  the  following  sentences,  point  out  the  subject  and  the  predicate.  In 
modified  subjects,  distinguish  the  grammatical  and  logical: — 

To  be  good  is  to  be  happy.  To  create  creatures  liable 
to  wants,  is  to  render  them  susceptible  of  enjoyment. 
To  hear  patiently,  and  to  answer  precisely,  are  the  great 
perfections  of  conversation.  To  speak  the  truth  is  but 
a  small  part  of  our  duty.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  be 
idle.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  Providence  that  inferior 
animals  have  not  the  gift  of  speech. 

THE  PREDICATE. 

29. — I.  The  predicate,  like  the  subject,  is  either  gram~ 
matical  or  logical. 

30.  The  grammatical  predicate  consists  of  the  attribute 
and  copula  (7),  not  modified  by  other  words. 

31.  The  attribute,  which,  together  with  the  copula,  forms  the  predi- 
cate, may  be  expressed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun,  an  adjective,  a  participle, 
a  preposition  with  its  regimen,  and  sometimes  an  adverb;  as,  "  James 
\s  a  scholar" — "James  is  he" — "  James  is  diligent" — "James  is  learn- 
ed"— James  is  in  health" — "  John  is  not  so." 

32.  The  attribute  is  also  expressed  by  an  infinitive,  or  a  dependent 
clause  ;  as,  "  To  obey  is  to  enjoy?'' — The  day  is  to  he  celebrated?'' — "  The 
order  is,  that  we  must  go?'' 

33.  The  logical  predicate  is  the  grammatical,  with  all 
the  words  or  phrases  that  modify  it.     Thus — 

"  Nero  was  cruel  to  his  subjects." — "  Was  cruel"  is  the  grammatical^ 
and  "was  cruel  to  his  subjects,"  the  logical  predicate.    Again:  "The 
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Greeks  took  Troy  by  stratagem." — "Took"  is  the  grammatical,  and 
14  took  Troy  by  stratagem"  is  the  logical  predicate. 

34.  When  the  grammatical  predicate  has  no  modify- 
ing terms  connected  with  it,  the  grammatical  and  the 
logical  predicate  are  the  same;  as,  "  Life  is  short." — 
"The  fire  burns." 

EXERCISES. 

In  the  following  sentences,  name  the  subject  and  predicate.  In  each, 
tell  what  is  the  grammatical  predicate,  and  what  is  the  logical  predi- 
cate :— 

Time  flies.  The  summer  is  past.  The  fields  are 
covered  with  grain.  Great  is  truth.  Columbus  disco- 
vered America.  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus. 
A  free  press  is  the  beginning  of  a  free  government.  All 
governments  should  be  founded  on  love.  It  is  religion 
that  gives  order  and  liberty  to  the  world. 

35. — II.  The  predicate,  like  the  subject,  is  either  sim- 
ple or  compound. 

36.  A  simple  predicate  ascribes  to  its  subject  but  one 
attribute:  as,  "Life  is  short." — "  Time  flies." 

37.  A  compound  predicate  consists  of  two  or  more 
simple  predicates,  affirmed  of  one  subject;  as,  "Caesar 
came,  and  saw,  and  conquered." — "Truth  is  great  and 
will  prevail." 

EXERCISES. 

In  the  following  sentences,  name  the  subject  and  predicate.  State 
whether  the  predicate  is  simple  or  compound.  Distinguish  the  grammalU 
cal  and  logical: — 

Man  is  mortal.  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing.  God 
is  good  and  merciful.  Honesty  is  praised  and  neglected. 
The  heart  is  the  best  and  the  worst  part  of  man.  The 
use  of  travel  is  to  widen  the  sphere  of  observation,  and 
to  enable  us  to  examine  and  judge  of  things  for  ourselves. 
Avarice  is  a  mean  and  cowardly  vice. 
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MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PREDICATE. 

38.  A  grammatical  predicate  may  be  modified  or  limited  in  different 
ways. 

39.  When  the  attribute  in  the  grammatical  predicate  is  a  noun,  it  is 
modified : — 

1.  By  a  noun  or  pronoun,  limiting  or  describing  the  attribute;  as,  "He 

is  John  the  Baptist." — "  He  is  my  friend." — "  He  is  my  father's 
friend." 

2.  By  an  adjective  or  participle,  limiting  the  attribute  ;  as,  "  Solomon 

was  a  wise  king." — "  It  is  a  bird  sing-in  a-." 

40.  When  the  giammatical  predicate  is  an  attributive  verb,  it  is  modi- 
fied:— 

1.  By  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  as  the  object  of  the 

attributive  verb ;   as,  "  John  reads  Homer."— u  I  have  heard 
him.'" 

2.  By  an  adverb  ;  as,  "  John  reads  well." 

3.  By  an  adjunct;  as,  "  They  live  in  London." 

4.  By  an  infinitive  ;  as,  "Boys  love  to  play." 

5.  By  a  dependent  clause  ;  as,  "  Plato  taught  that  the  soul  is  immortal." 

41.  An  infinitive  or  participle  may  be  modified  in  all  respects  as  the 
verb  in  the  predicate  (40). 

42.  A  modifying  clause,  if  a  dependent  proposition,  may  be  modified 
in  both  its  subject  and  predicate  as  other  propositions. 

43.  All  other  modifying  words  may  themselves  be  modified,  as  similar 
words  are  when  modifying  the  subject  (20). 

44.  Several  modifications  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  same 
predicate. 

EXERCISES. 

In  the  following  sentences,  name  the  subject  and  predicate — distin- 
guish the  grammatical  and  logical  predicate — show  in  what  way  the 
grammatical  subject  is  modified  in  the  logical. 

According  to  some  ancient  philosophers,  the  sun 
quenches  his  flames  in  the  ocean.  Sincerity  and  truth 
form  the  basis  of  every  virtue.  The  atrocious  crime  of 
being  a  young  man  I  shall  attempt  neither  to  palliate  nor 
deny.  Trusting  in  God  implies  a  belief  in  him.  Time 
flies  rapidly.  I  confess  that  I  am  in  fault.  William  has 
determined  to  go.  I  wish  that  he  may  succeed  in  his 
enterprise.     They  said,  "  Thouhast saved  our  lives." 
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In  the  above,  show  in  which  sentences,  and  by  what  words,  the  modi- 
fiers of  the  predicate  are  themselves  modified — in  which  the  predicate  has 
more  than  one  modifier. 

COMPOUND  SENTENCES. 

45.  A  Compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  or  propositions  connected  together  ; 
as,  "  If  time  is  money,  wasting  it  must  be  prodi- 
gality.' ■ 

46.  The  propositions  which  make  up  a  compound  sen- 
tence are  called  members,  or  clauses.  In  the  preceding 
compound  sentence,  the  members  are,  "  Time  is  money," 
and  "  wasting  it  must  be  prodigality." 

INDEPENDENT  AND  DEPENDENT  CLAUSES. 

47.  The  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  are  either  in- 
dependent or  dependent ;  sometimes  called  co-ordinate 
and  subordinate. 

48.  An  independent  clause  is  one  that  makes  complete 
sense  by  itself. 

49.  A  dependent  clause  is  one  that  makes  complete 
sense  only  in  connexion  with  another  clause. 

Thus,  "  We  left  when  the  sun  set;"  "We  left,"  is  an  independent 
clause;  it  makes  sense  by  itself ;  "when  the  sun  set."  is  a  dependent 
clause ;  it  does  not  make  complete  sense  unless  joined  with  the  other 
clause. 

50.  The  dependent  clause  may  often  stand  first ;  as,  "  When  the  sun 
set,  we  left." 

51.  All  the  clauses  of  a  sentence  maybe  independent;  one  of  them 
always  must  be  independent. 

52.  The  clause  on  which  another  depends  is  called  the  leading  clause  ; 
its  subject,  the  leading  subject ;  and  its  predicate,  the  leading-  predicate. 
But  this  leading-  clause  itself  may  be  dependent  on  another,  which  is  a 
leading  clause  to  it. 

EXERCISES.  * 

In  the  following  sentences,  state  which  are  simple,  and  which  are 
compound.  In  the  compound  sentences  point  out  the  members  or 
clauses : — 
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Ignorance  moves  our  pity,  and  that  modifies  our  aver- 
sion. If  we  have  not  always  time  to  read,  we  have 
always  time  to  reflect.  The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his 
own  neighbor,  but  the  rich  hath  many  friends.  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil 
and  the  good.  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall. 

In  the  preceding  simple  sentences  and  members,  point  out  the  subject 
and  predicate,  with  their  respective  modifications — state  what  clauses  are 
independent,  what  dependent. 

CONNECTION  OF  CLAUSES. 

53.  Clauses  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  independent  or 
dependent,  are  connected  by  such  conjunctions  as  and, 
or,  nor,  but,  yet,  and  the  like;  as,  "  The  harvest  is  past, 
the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved." 

54.  In  such  sentences  the  connective  is  often  omitted,  and  generally 
when  the  sentence  consists  of  more  than  two  members,  it  is  omitted  in  all 
except  the  last,  as  in  the  above  example. 

55.  The  members  of  a  compound  sentence,  containing 
one  or  more  dependent  clauses,  are  usually  connected  by 
relatives,  conjunctions,  or  adverbs;  thus, 

Relative — "  That  which  can  not  be  cured,  must  be 
endured." 

Conjunction. — "The  miser  lives  poor,  that  he  may 
die  rich." 

Adverb. — "We  shall  go  when  the  cars  go." 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  relative  not  only  stands  as  the  subject  of  iC  can 
not  be  cured,"  but  also  connects  its  clause  with  the  leading  clause ;  that 
connects  the  clauses  in  the  second  example  ;  and  when,  in  the  third. 

56.  When  a  clause  connected  by  that  can  be  regarded  either  as  the 
subject  or  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the  leading  clause,  it  is  in  construc- 
tion equivalent  to  a  substantive,  and  the  whole  maybe  regarded  as  a 
simple  sentence,  though  in  form  really  compound.  Thus,  in  the  sen- 
tence, "  That  men  should  lie  is  base,''1  there  are  two  clauses  connected 
by  that,  constituting,  of  course,  a  compound  sentence,  and  yet  the  de- 
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pendent  clause,  u  That  men  should  lie,"  is  really  the  subject  of  i*,  and 
equivalent  to  a  noun.  Thus  viewed,  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  a 
simple  sentence.  So  also,  when  the  dependent  clause  is  the  object  of 
the  leading  verb;  as,  M  /  said  that  ye  are  gods ;"  and  also  when  either 
subject  or  predicaie  is  modified  by  a  relative  clause. 

57.  The  connecting  word  is  sometimes  omitted ;  as,  "  This  is  the  book 
Host;  I  suppose  you  found  it,"  for.  "This  is  the  book  whichl\os\)  I 
suppose  that  you  found  it." 

EXERCISES. 

In  the  following  compound  sentences,  state  which  contain  only  inde- 
pendent clauses,  and  which  contain  dependent  ones — point  out  the  de- 
pendent clauses,  and  show  on  what  leading  clauses  they  depend — name 
the  connecting  words — state  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  simple  sen- 
tences (56). 

The  weather  was  fine  and  the  roads  were  excellent, 
but  we  were  unfortunate  in  our  companions.  It--,  is  said 
that  the  Atlantic  is  three  thousand  miles  broad.  While 
the  bridegroom  tarried  they  all  slumbered.  As  a  bird 
that  wandereth  from  her  nest,  so  is  a  man  that  wander- 
eth  from  his  place.  Beauty  attracts  admiration,  as  honor 
[attracts]  applause.  Talent  is  environed  with  many 
perils,  and  beauty  [is  environed]  with  many  weaknesses. 
I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  to  myself,  that  where 
I  am  there  ye  may  be  also. 

In  the  following  sentences,  what  connecting  words  are  omitted? 

Pay  me  that  thou  owest.  It  is  said  he  can  not  pay 
his  debts.  There  is  no  doubt  he  is  a  man  of  integrity. 
I  am  sure  we  can  never  accomplish  this  without  assist- 
ance. That  is  all  you  know.  All  you  can  find  is  yours. 
Could  we  have  foreseen  this  difficulty,  we  might  have 
avoided  it.  I  soon  perceived  I  had  still  the  power  of 
motion.  The  authof  dreads  the  critic;  the  miser,  the 
thief;  the  criminal,  the  judge. 
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ABRIDGED  PROPOSITIONS. 

58.  A  compound  sentence  may  sometimes  be  converted 
into  a  simple  one,  by  abridging  its  dependent  clause. 

59.  A  dependent  clause  is  frequently  abridged  by 
omitting  the  connecting  word,  and  changing  the  verb  of 
the  predicate  into  a  participle  or  infinitive. 

60.  The  participle  in  the  abridged  clause  will  then  stand  either  with 
its  substantive  in  the  case  absolute,  or  as  a  modifier  of  the  leading 
subject.  Thus,  Absolute — "  When  the  boys  have  finished  their  lessons, 
we  will  play  5"  abridged,  "The  boys  having  finished  their  lessons,  we 
will  play."  As  a  modifier — "When  we  have  finished  our  lessons  we 
will  play;  abridged,  "Having  finished  our  lessons  we  will  play." 
Passively  and  absolutely — "When  our  work  is  finished  we  will  play;" 
abridged,  "  Our  work  being  finished,  we  will  play." 

61.  When  the  attribute,  in  the  dependent  clause,  consists  of  a  noun  or 
pronoun  in  the  nominative  case  after  a  verb  as  a  copula,  it  remains  in  the 
same  case  in  the  abridged  form  ;  thus,  "  That  he  is  a  judge  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;"  abridged,  "  His  being  a  judge  is  of  no  consequence." — "I 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  a  judge  ;"  abridged,  "  I  was  not  aware  of 
his  being  a  judge." 

62.  The  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  expression  is  this :  In 
the  full  form,  the  idea  contained  in  the  dependent  clause  is  affirmed  ;  in 
the  abridged  form,  it  is  assumed. 

63.  When  the  dependent  clause  is  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the  leading 
clause,  it  may  often  be  changed  for  the  infinitive  with  a  subject;  as,  "I 
know  that  he  is  a  scholar;"  abridged,  "  I  know  him  to  be  a  scholar." 

64.  When,  in  such  cases,  the  subject  of  the  dependent  clause  is  the 
same  as  the  subject  of  the  principal,  it  is  omitted  in  the  abridged  form; 
as,  *'•  I  wished  that  I  might  go ;"  abridged,  "  I  wished  to  go." 

65.  When  the  subject  of  the  dependent  clause,  connected  by  what, 
which,  whom,  when,  where,  how,  and  the  like,  and  relating  to  something 
yet  future,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  independent  one,  it  is  sometimes 
abridged  by  retaining  the  connecting  word,  and  omitting  the  subject  be- 
fore the  infinitive;  as,  "I  know  not  what  1  shall  do,-"  abridged,  "I 
know  not  what  to  do."  In  this  way  are  to  be  analyzed  and  explained 
such  phrases  as,  "  Where  to  go,"  "  when  to  read,"  "  how  to  do,"  "  whom 
to  send"  &c.  m 

66.  A  dependent  clause  may  often  be  abridged  by  substituting  an 
equivalent  qualifying  word,  or  an  adjunct;  as,  "  The  man  who  is  honest 
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will  be  respected;"  abridged,  "  The  honest  man  will  be  respected." — 
11  When  the  sun  set  we  returned  ;"  abridged,  "  At  sunset  we  returned." 

67.  Several  dependent  clauses  may  be  variously  connected  with  the 
same  leading  clause,  and  abridged  in  the  same  manner  as  above  ;  as, 
"  When  they  arrived  at  the  station,  they  were  informed  that  the  cars 
had  passed,  an  hour  before  ;"  abridged,  "  Having  arrived  [or,  on  arriv- 
ing] at  the  station,  they  were  informed  of  the  cars  having  passed  an  hour 
before." 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Abridge  such  propositions  in  the  preceding  exercises  as  can  be 
abridged. 

2.  Extend  the  following  abridged  simple  sentences  into  compound  sen- 
tences. 

Having  doubled  Cape  Horn,  we  sailed  in  a  direct 
course  for  California.  What  to  do  I  know  not.  No 
one  can  tell  us  where  to  go,  or  how  to  do.  The  war  be- 
ing at  an  end,  the  troops  were  disbanded.  At  the  close 
of  navigation,  many  will  be  at  a  loss  where  to  go.  The 
industrious  and  capable  need  fear  no  want.  A  good 
name  is  the  richest  possession  we  have  while  living,  and 
the  best  legacy  we  leave  behind  us  when  dead.  Of  his 
having  been  successful,  we  have  full  assurance.  Of  his 
being  successful  now,  there  is  reason  to  doubt.  We 
hold  these  principles  to  be  self-evident. 

68.    DIRECTIONS  FOR  ANALYSIS. 

State  whether  the  sentence  is  simple  or  compound. 

If  simple,  name  the  logical  subject  and  the  logical  pre 
dicate. 

Name  the  grammatical  subject. 

Show  by  what  words  or  phrases,  if  any,  it  is  modi- 
fied in  the  logical. 

Show  by  what  modifying  words,  if  any,  each  modify- 
ing word  is  modified* 

Name  the  grammatical  predicate. 
2 
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Show  by  what  words  or  phrases,  if  any,  it  is  modified 
in  the  logical. 

Show  by  what  modifying  words  or  phrases,  if  any, 
each  modifying  word  is  modified. 

If  compound,  mention  the  members  or  clauses. 

State  whether  they  are  independent  or  dependent. 

Show  how  the  members  are  connected. 

Analyze  each  member  as  a  simple  sentence,  by  show- 
ing its  subject,  predicate,  &c,  as  above. 

In  analyzing-  sentences,  it  will  be  necessary  always  to  supply  words 
left  out  by  ellipsis,  and  to  supply  the  antecedent  to  the  relative  what,  and 
the  compound  relatives,  whoever,  whosoever,  whatever,  whatsoever; 
making  also  the  change  which  is  necessary  in  the  relatives  themselves, 
when  the  antecedent  is  supplied. 

69.   MODELS  OF  ANALYSIS. 

1.  "  God  is  good." 

This  is  a  simple  sentence,  because  it  .contains  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 

God  is  the  logical  subject,  because  it  is  that  of  which  the  quality  is 
affirmed. 

Is  good  is  the  logical  predicate,  because  it  affirms  a  quality  of  its  sub- 
ject.    Is  is  the  verb  or  copula,  and  good  is  the  attribute. 

In  this  sentence,  the  grammatical  subject  and  predicate  are  the  same 
as  the  logical,  because  they  are  not  modified  by  other  words  (16  and 
34.) 

Or  more  briefly  thus; — 

The  logical  subject  is  God. 

The  logical  predicate  is  is  good,  in  which  is  is  the  verb  or  copula,  and 

good  the  attribute. 
The  grammatical  subject  and  predicate  are  the  same  as  the  logical. 

2.  "  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still." 

This  is  a  simple  sentence,  with  a  compound  subject. 

The  logical  subject  is  The  sun  and  moon. 

The  logical  predicate  is  stood  still. 

The  grammatical  subject  is  sun  and  moon,  compound,  and  connected 
by  and,  both  shewn  to  be  definite  by  thc^'21). 

The  grammatical  predicate  is  stood,  modified  by  still,  an  adverb,  ex- 
pressing manner. 
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3.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

This  is  a  simple  sentence. 

The  logical  subject  is  The  fear  of  the  Lord 

The  logical  p-edicate  is  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

The  grammatical  subject  is  fear.     It  is  limited  by  the  adjunct,  of  the 

Lord,  and  shown  to  be  limited  by  the  article  the  (21). 
The  grammatical  predicate  is  is  beginning,  in  which  is  is  the  verb  or 

copula,  and  beginning  the  attribute.     It  is  limited  by  the  adjunct,  of 

wisdom,  and  shown  to  be  limited  by  the. 

4.  "  A  good  man  does  what  [=that  which]  is  right, 
from  principle." 

This  is  a  compound  sentence,  containing  one  leading,  and  one  depend- 
ent clause,  connected  by  which. 

The  independent  clause  is  A  good  man  does  that  from  principle . 

The  dependent  clause  is  which  is  right,  and  is  restrictive  of  that  in  the 
leading  clause,  the  antecedent  to  uhich,  the  connecting  wrord. 

In  the  first  or  leading  clause — 

The  logical  subject  is  J  good  man.  • 

The  logical  predicate  is  does  that  from  principle. 

The  grammatical  predicate  is  man,  qualified  by  good,  and  shown  to  be 
unlimited  by  a. 

The  grammatical  predicate  is  does,  modified  by  its  object,  that,  and  the 
adjunct  from  principle  ;  that  is  modified  by  the  relative  clause. 

In  the  second,  or  dependent  clause — 

The  logical  subject  is  which.  It  also  connects  its  clause  with  the  ante- 
cedent that,  and  restricts  it. 

The  logical  predicate  is  is  right,  in  which  is  is  the  verb  or  copula,  and 
right  is  the  attribute. 

The  grammatical  subject  and  predicate  are  the  same  as  the  logical. 

5.  "  The  minutest  plant  or  animal,  if  attentively  exa- 
mined, affords  a  thousand  wonders,  and  obliges  us  to 
admire  and  adore  the  Omnipotent  hand  by  which  it  was 
created." 

This  is  a  compound  sentence,  consisting  of  one  independent  clause,  and 
two  dependent  clauses. 

The  independent  clause  is  The  minutest  plant  or  animal  affords  a  thou- 
sand  wonders,  and  obliges  us  to  admire  and  adore  the  Omnipotent  hand. 

The  first  dependent  clause  is  [it  is]  attentively  examined,  connected  as 
a  condition  by  if  to  the  leading  verbs  affords  and  obliges. 
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The  second  dependent  clause  is  by  which  it  was  created,  connected  also 
by  which  to  hand  in  order  to  describe  it. 

In  the  independent  clause — 

The  logical  subject  is  The  minutest  plant  or  animal. 

The  logical  predicate  is  affords  a  thousand  wonders,  and  obliges  us  to 
admire  and  adore  the  Omnipotent  hand. 

The  grammatical  subject  is  plant  and  animal,  compound;  its  parts  are 
connected  by  or  as  alternates  and  both  modified  by  minutest. 

The  grammatical  predicate  is  affords  and  obliges,  compound  ;  its  parts 
are  connected  by  and.  Affords  is  modified  by  its  object,  wonders^ 
which  is  limited  by  a  thousand.  Obliges  is  modified  by  its  object, 
us,  the  infinitives  to  admire  and  to  adore,  of  which  us  is  also  the  sub- 
ject, and  these  infinitives  are  modified  by  their  object,  hand,  which 
is  qualified  and  described  by  Omnipotent,  and  the  relative  clause  by 
which  it  was  created.  The  verbs  affords  and  obliges  are  modified  also 
by  the  conditional  clause  if  [it  is]  attentively  examined. 

In  the  first  dependent  clause — 

The  logical  subject  is  it,  referring  to  plant  or  animal. 

The  logical  predicate  is  is  attentively  examined. 

The  grammatical  subject  is  it. 

The  grammatical  predicate  is  is  examined.  It  is  modified  by  the  adverb 
of  manner,  attentively. 

In  the  second  dependent  clause — 

The  logical  subject  is  it,  referring  to  plant  or  animal. 

The  logical  predicate  is  was  created  by  which. 

The  grammatical  subject  is  the  same  as  the  logical. 

The  grammatical  predicate  is  was  created.  It  is  modified  by  the  ad- 
junct, by  which,  referring  to  hand,  its  antecedent. 

The  preceding  process  of  analysis,  which  takes  up  so 
much  room  on  paper,  may  be  accomplished  orally  with 
great  rapidity.     Let  this  be  done  in  the  following — 

EXERCISES. 
In  the  same  way,  analyze  the  following  sentences  : 

Knowledge  is  power.  Truth  is  the  basis  of  honor — it 
is  the  beginning  of  virtue — it  liveth  and  conquereth  for- 
ever. Time  is  a  gift  bestowed  on  us  by  the  bounty  of 
Heaven.  The  heart  and  the  tongue  are  the  best  and  the 
worst  parts  of  man. 

Proficiency  in  language  is  a  rare  accomplishment. 
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Praise  is  more  acceptable  to  the  heart  than  profitable 
to  the  mind. 

He  who  is  first  to  condemn,  will  often  be  the  last  to 
forgive. 

True  religion  gives  order  and  beauty  to  the  world, 
and,  after  life,  a  better  existence. 

A  little  philosophy  carries  us  away  from  truth,  while 
a  greater  brings  us  back  to  it  again. 

What  we  know  is  nothing,  but  what  we  are  ignorant 
of  is  immense. 

Cold  water  is  a  warm  friend,  and  strong  water  is  a 
powerful  enemy  to  mankind. 

Many  men  have  been  obscure  in  their  origin  and  birth, 
but  great  and  glorious  in  life  and  death. 

To  hear  patiently,  and  to  answer  precisely,  are  the 
great  perfections  of  conversation. 

Books  which  save  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  inven- 
tions which  save  the  labor  of  working,  are  in  universal 
demand. 

Solon  compared  the  people  to  the  sea,  and  orators  and 
counsellors  to  the  winds;  for  (he  said)  that  the  sea 
would  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  winds  did  not  trouble  it. 

Some  cultivate  philosophy  in  theory,  who  are  imper- 
fect philosophers  in  practice — as  others  advocate  religion, 
who  are  nevertheless  indifferently  religious. 


PARSING. 

70.  Parsing  is  the  resolving  of  a  sentence  into  its 
elements  or  parts  of  speech. 

71.  Words  may  be  parsed  in  two  ways:  Etymologi- 
cally,  and  Syntactically. 

1.  Etymological  parsing  consists  in  stating  the  parts 
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of  speech  to  which  each  word  in  a  sentence  belongs,  its 
uses  and  accidents,  its  inflection,  and  changes,  and  deri- 
vation. 

2.  Syntactical  parsing  adds  to  the  above  a  statement 
of  the  relation  in  which  the  words  stand  to  each  other, 
and  the  rules  according  to  which  they  are  combined  in 
phrases  and  sentences. 

ETYMOLOGICAL  PARSING. 
72.  The   following   general  principles  should    be    remembered,   and 
Steadily  kept  in  view  in  parsing  every  sentence,  viz  : — 

1.  Every  adjective  qualifies  or  limits  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun, expressed  or  understood. 

2.  The  subject  of  a  verb,  that  is,  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of,  is  always  in  the  nominative  (except  when  the 
verb  is  in  the  infinitive),  and  is  said  to  be  the  nomina- 
tive to  the  verb. 

3.  Every  verb  in  the  indicative,  potential,  subjunctive, 
or  imperative  mood,  has  a  nominative  or  subject,  ex- 
pressed or  understood. 

4.  Every  verb  in  the  active  voice  used  transitively, 
and  every  preposition,  is  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun 
in  the  objective  case,  or  by  an  infinitive  mood  or  clause 
of  a  sentence  equivalent  to  it;  the  objective  case,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  governed  by  an  active  transitive  verb, 
or  preposition. 

5.  The  infinitive  mood,  for  the  most  part,  depends  on, 
or  is  governed  by,  a  verb,  a  noun,  or  an  adjective. 

73.    MODEL  OF  ETYMOLOGICAL  PARSING. 

*#*  Though  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  pupils  have  been  exercised  in 
Etymological  parsing  before  taking  up  this  book,  the  following  example 
from  the  Analytical  and  practical  Grammar,  is  inserted  as  a  sort  of  model 
should  it  be  deemed  proper  to  resume  this  exercise  here. 

"  The  minutest  plant  Or  animal,  if  [it  is]  attentively 
examined,  affords  a  thousand  wonders,  and  obliges  us 
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to  admire  and  adore  the  Omnipotent  Hand  by  which  it 
was  created. "* 

Previous  to  parsing  this  sentence,  the  pupil  may  be  led  to  understand 
it  belter  and  perceive  its  parts  more  distinctly,  by  attending  to  such 
questions  as  the  following  :  What  is  spoken  of  in  this  sentence?  How 
are  plant  and  animal  qualified  ?  What  is  said  of  them  thus  qualified  ? 
How  is  wonders  limited  ?  What  else  is  said  of  them  ?  Whom  do  they 
oblige?  What  do  they  oblige  us  to  do?  How  is  hand  qualified  ?  What 
hand?  &c. 

74.  These  words  may  be  parsed  fully,  thus : 

The Definite   article,  showing  that  plant  and  animal  are 

defined. 
minutest An  adjective,  because  it  qualifies  a  noun,  plant,  &c. 

compared  by  er  and  est,  or  by  prefixing  more  and  most. 

superlative  degree — expresses  the  greatest  degree  of  mi- 
nuteness compared  with  others. 
plant A  noun — the  name  of  an  object. 

neuter — is  without  sex. 

nominative,  because  the  subject  of  affords  and  obliges. 

singular — it  denotes  but  one  ;  plural,  plants. 

or A  disjunctive  conjunction — connects  plant  and  animal 

as  alternates. 
animal A  noun — the  name  of  an  object. 

neuter — considered  without  sex. 

nominative  singular,  for  reasons  above. 

*  In  parsing  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  10  re- 
peat the  words  gender,  number,  case,  tense,  mood,  voice.  Thus,  :;  Father 
is&nnun.  masculine  gender,  in  the  nominative  case,  singular  number." — 
It  is  enough,  and  is  both  neater  and  briefer,  to  say,  "  A  noun  masculine, 
in  the  nominative  singular."  So  with  the  verb;  instead  of  saying, 
M  Loves  is  a  verb,"  &c,  :;  in  the  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  active 
voice,  third  person,  singular  number."  it  is  sufficient  and  better  to  say, 
"  In  the  present  indicative,  active,  ihird  person  singular  "  The  conju- 
gating of  regular  verbs  also,  without  any  detriment,  may  be  omitted,  the 
form  of  the  principal  part?  being  sufficiently  ascertained  when  they  are 
said  to  be  regular.  All  this  saves  much  time,  and  isjust  as  explicit  as  the 
full  form  often  used.  Also  the  words  proper  and  common,  as  applied  to 
nouns,  may  be  omitted;  because,  whether  a  noun  is  proper  or  common, 
makes  no  difference  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence  ;  no  use  is  made  of 
it,  nothing  depends  on  it.  Jn  like  manner,  the  designation  of  person,  as  ap- 
plied to  nouns,  may  be  omitted,  except  when  they  are  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond, if  it  be  understood  that  they  are  always  of  the  third  person  when 
not  otherwise  mentioned.  This  plan  is  here  adopted  and  recommended. 
Still,  it  is  expected  that  every  teacher  will  adopt  that  method  which  he 
thinks  best  In  parsing,  economy  of  time,  without  loss  of  advantage,  is 
an  object  of  much  importance. 
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is  examined. 


attentively., 
affords 


thousand  . 


wonders. , 

and 

obliges. , 


.  A  conjunction — connects  the  sentence,  "  [it  is]  atten* 
tentively  examined,"   as  a  condition,  to  the  sentence, 
"affords,"  &c. 
.  A  pronoun — stands  instead  of  a  noun,  plant  or  animal. 

neuter — it  denotes  neither  male  nor  female. 

personal— its  form  indicates  its  person. 

third  person — it  is  spoken  of. 

singular— \i  denotes  but  one. 
,  A  verb — expresses  an  act. 

transitive — expresses  an  act  done  to  plant,  &c,  represent- 
ed by  it. 

regular — its  past  tense  and  past  participle  end  in  ed. 

present — expresses  a  present  act. 

indicative — used  subjunctively,  and  expresses  a  condition. 

passive — represents  the  subject  as  acted  upon. 

third  person — affirms  of  its  subject  spoken  of. 

singular — affirms  of  but  one. 

An  adverb— modifies  examined;  formed  from  the  adject- 
ive attentive  by  adding  ly;  compared  by  prefixing  more 
and  most. 

A  vere— it  expresses  an  act  of  its  subject,  plant  or  animal. 

transitive — expresses  what  the  subject  does  to  its  object, 
wonders.  ' 

regular — its  past  tense  and  past  participle  end  in  ed. 

present — expresses  a  present  act. 

indicative — declares  simply. 

active— represents  its  subject  as  acting. 

third  person — affirms  of  its  subject  spoken  of. 

singular — affirms  of  but  one. 

Indefinite  article — showing  that  "  thousand  wonders" 
is  put  indefinitely  as  one  whole,  that  is,  one  thousand 

An  adjective — qualifies  wonders. 

numeral — denotes  number. 

cardinal — denotes  how  many ;  not  compared. 

A  noun — the  name  of  an  object. 

neuter — without  sex. 

objective — the  object  of  affords. 

plural — denotes  more  than  one. 

Copulative  conjunction — connects  the  succeeding  sen- 
tence as  an  addition  to  the  preceding. 
Same  as  affords. 
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us A  personal  pronoun — the  substitute  of  the  speaker  and 

others,  and  consequently  first  person. 
masculine  or  feminine — may  denote  males  or  females. 
objective — the  object  of  obliges, 
plural — denotes  more  than  one. 
to  admire. ...  A  vere — expresses  an  act. 

transitive — has  an  object,  hancL 

regular — its  past  tense  and  past  participle  end  in  ed. 

present — expresses  an  act  present  at  the  time  referred  to  in 

the  preceding  verb,  obliges, 
infinitive — without  limitation  of  person  or  number. 
active — represents  the  subject  referred  to  as  acting.     It  is 
the  attribute  of  us,  or  has  us  for  its  subject. 
xind Copulative  conjunction — connects  to  adore  as  an  addi- 
tion to  to  admire. 

adore Same  as  admire,  by  ellipsis  without  the  sign  [to.] 

the Definite  article — showing  that  hand  is  limited. 

Omnipotent. .  An  adjective — qualifies  hand ;  not  compared,  because  it 
does  not  admit  of  increase. 

hand A  noun — the  name  of  an  object. 

neuter— without  sex. 

objective — is  the  object  of  admire  and  adore. 

singular — denotes  but  one,  plural,  hands. 

by A  preposition — shows  the  relation  between  was  created 

and  which. 

which Relative  pronoun — neuter,  in  the  objective  singular,  and 

refers  to  hand  as  its  antecedent,  and  is  governed  by  by. 
singular — means  but  one. 

it A  personal  pronoun — stands  for  plant  or  animal,  same 

as  before. 

was  created. .  A  verb— expresses  an  act  done  by  hand,  represented  by 

which, 
transitive — expresses  an  act  done  by  one  person  or  thing 

to  another. 
regular — its  past  tense  and  past  participle  end  in  ed. 
past — expresses  an  act  now  past. 
indicative — declares  simply. 
passive — represents  its  subject  as  acted  upon. 
third  person — i  is  subject  is  spoken  of. 
sin gular—  affirms  of  one. 
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ABBREVIATED  MODEL. 

75.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  parse  even  a  few 
words  in  this  way,  renders  it  impracticable  to  do  it 
often,  though  occasionally  it  maybe  profitable.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  method  will  answer  every  purpose : — 

The Definite  article,  belonging  to  plant  and  animal^  and  show- 
ing them  to  be  limited. 

minutest Adjective,  superlative  degree,  qualifying  plant,  &c. 

plant A  noun,  neuter,  in  the  nominative  singular,  subject   of 

affords, 
or A  disjunctive  conjunction,  connecting  plant  and  animal  as 

alternates. 
animal A  noun,  neuter,  in   the  nominative   singular,  subject  of 

affords. 

if A  conjunction,  connecting  the  sentences. 

it Third  personal  pronoun,  neuter,  in  the  nominative  singular, 

standing  for  plant  or  animal,  and  subject  of  is  examined, 
is  examined  .   A  verb  transitive,  regular,  in  the  present  indicative,  pas- 

Jftre,  expressing  what  is  done  to  its  subject,  it,  used  for 

plant  or  animal, 
attentively  ..   An  adverb,  modifying  examined;  compared  by  more  and 

most. 
affords A  verb  transitive,  regular,  in  the  present  indicative,  active, 

third  person  singular,  and  affirms  of  plant  or  animal. 

a Indefinite  article  showing  thousand  to  be  indefinite. 

thousand.  ...   A  numeral  adjective,  used  to  qualify  wonders. 

tconders  ....    A  noun,  neuter,  in  the  objective  plural,  object  of  affords. 

and A  copulative  conjunction  ;  connects  the  predicates  affords] 

&c  ,  and  obliges. 
obliges A  verb  transitive,  regular,  in  the  present  indicative,  active, 

third  person  singular,  and  affirms  of  plant  or  animal, 
us First  personal  pronoun,  masculine  or  feminine,  in  the  ob- 
jective  plural,    object    of   obliges,    and   subject   of  to 

admire,  &c. 
to  admire. ...  A  verb  transitive,  regular,  in  the  present  infinitive,  active, 

attribute  of  us,  or  object  of  obliges. 

and A  copulative  conjunction  ;  connects  to  admire  and  to  adore. 

to  adore  ....  A  verb  transitive,  regular,  in  the  present  infinitive,  active* 

predicate  of  us,  or  object  of  obliges. 
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the Definite  article,  showing  hand  to  be  limited. 

Omnipotent  .  An  adjective,  qualifying  hand;  not  compared. 

hand A  noun,  neuter,  in  the  objective  singular,  object  of  adore. 

by A  preposition,  which  shows  the  relation  between  was  ere. 

ated  and  which. 

which A  relative  pronoun,  related  to  hand  as  its  antecedent,  ob- 
jective, and  governea  by  by. 

it Third  personal  pronoun,  same  as  before;  subject  of  was 

created. 

was  created.  .  A  verb  transitive,  regular,  in  the  past  indicative,  passive, 
third  person  singular,  and  affirms  of  it. 

SYNTACTICAL  PARSING. 

76.  Syntactical  parsing  includes  etymological,  and 
adds  to  it  a  statement  of  the  relation  in  which  words 
stand  to  each  other,  and  the  rules  according  to  which 
they  are  combined  in  phrases  and  sentences. 

Before  parsing  a  sentence  syntactically ,  it  should  first 
be  analyzed,  as  directed  (68),  and  exemplified  (69.) 

MODEL  OF  SYNTACTICAL  PARSING. 

"  The  minutest  plant  or  animal,  if  attentively  exa- 
mined, affords  a  thousand  wonders,  and  obliges  us  to 
admire  and  adore  the  Omnipotent  hand  by  which  it  was 
created.55 

This  sentence  contains  all  the  parts  of  speech  except  the  interjection. 
It  is  parsed  etymologic  ally    (74  and   75,)  and   analyzed,  (69-5.)  which 
see.     It  may  now  be  parsed  syntactically,  as  follows : 
The is  the  definite  article;  it  belongs  to  plant  or  animah 

and  shows  these  words  to  be  limited. — Rule.     "The 

article  the  is  put,"  &c. 
minutest is  an  adjective,  compared  here  by  er  and  est.  superlative, 

and  qualifies  plant  or  animal. — Rule.     m  An  adjective  or 

participle,"  &c. 
plant is  a  noun,  neuter,   in  the  nominative  singular,  the  subject 

of  affords  and  obliges. — Rule.     "  The  subj  ect  of  a  finite 

verb,"  &c. 
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or is  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  connecting  as  alternates 

plant  and  animal. — Rule.  "  Conjunctions  connect,'* 
&c. 

animal is  a  noun,  neuter,  in  the  nominative  singular — same  as 

plant— and  connected  with  it  by  or. — Rule  as  above. 

if. is  a  conjunction  ;  it  connects  its  clause  with  the  preceding 

as  a  condition. — Role.     "Conjunctions  connect,"  &c. 

it (understood)  is  a  third  personal  pronoun,  neuter,  in  the 

nominative  singular;  it  stands  for  plant  or  animal. — 
Rule.  *'  When  a  pronoun  refers."  &c. ;  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  is  examined. — Rule.  "  The  subject  of  a  finite 
verb"  Sec. 

is  examined. .  is  a  verb,  transitive,  regular,*  in  the  present  indicative, 
passive,  expressing  an  act  done  to  its  subject  it,  with 
which  it  agrees. — Rule.     u  A  verb  agrees,"  &c. 

attentively. . .  is  an  adverb,  derived  from  attentive,  and  compared  by 
more  and  most ;  it  modifies  is  examined. — Rule.  "  Ad- 
verbs modify,"  &c. 

affords is  a  verb,  transitive,  regular;  in  the  present  indicative, 

active,  third  person  singular ;  agrees  with,  and  affirms 
of  plant  or  animal. — Rule  3  under  Rule — "  Two  or 
more  substantives  singular,"  &c. 

a is  the  indefinite  article,  and  belongs  to  thousand.    It 

shows  that  the  number  is  regarded  as  one  aggregate. — 
Rule.     "  The  article  a  or  an,"  Sec. 

thousand is  a  numeral  adjective,  cardinal,  qualifying  wonders. — 

Rule.     "An  adjective  or  participle,"  Sec. 

wonders is  a  noun,  neuter,  in  the  objective  plural,  the  object  of,  and 

governed  by,  affords. — Rule.     "  A  transitive  verb,"  Sec. 

and is  a  copulative  conjunction;   it  connects  affords  and 

obliges. — Rule.     "Conjunctions  connect,"  Sec. 

obliges is  the  same  as  affords.     See  above. 

us is  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  masculine  or  femi- 
nine, in  the  objective  plural,  the  object  of,  and  governed 
by,  obliges. — Rule.  "A  transitive  verb,"  Sec.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  the  subject  of  to  admire  and  to  adore. — 
Rule.     "The  infinitive  as  the  subject,"  &c. 

to  admire is  a  verb,  transitive,  regular,  in  the  present  infinitive, 

active,  governed  by  obliges. — Rule.  "The  infinitive 
mood  is  governed,"  Sec. 

*  Conjugation  is  here  omitted  for  brevity,  it  being  unnecessary,  because 
the  verb  is  mentioned  as  regular. 
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and is  a  copulative  conjunction  ;  it  connects  to  admire  and 

to  adare. — Rule.     "  Conjunctions  connect,"  &c. 

to  adore.  ......  is  the  same  in  parsing-  and  construction  as  to  admire. 

the is  the  definite  article  ;  it  belongs  to  hand,  and  shows  it 

to  be  limited. — Rule.     ';  The  article  the.-'  &c. 

Omnipotent . .  is  an  adjective,  not  compared,  because  it  does  not  admit 
of  increase.     It  qualifies  hand. — Rule.     "  An  adjective 
or  participle,-1  &c. 

hand is  a  noun,  neuter,  in  the  objective  singular,  governed  by  to 

admire  and  to  adore. — Rule.     i:  A  transitive  verb,"  &c. 

by is  a  preposition  ;  it  shows  the  relation  between  -was  cre- 
ated and  which. 

which is  a  relative  pronoun,  neuter,  in  the  objective  singular; 

refers  to,  and  agrees  with,  handasiis  antecedent. — Rule. 
"The  relative  agrees,"  &c. ;  and  is  governed  by  fty. — 
Rule.  "A  preposition  governs,"  &c.  It  connects  its 
clause  with  hand,  and  describes  it. 

it is  a  pronoun,  same  as  before  ;  is  the  subject  of  teas  created. 

— Rule.     "  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb,"  &c. 

teas  created  . .  is  a  verb,  transitive,  regular,  in  the  past  indicative,  passive, 
third  person  singular  ;  affirms  of,  and  agrees  with  it. — 
Rule  VIII.     <;  A  verb  agrees,"  <fcc. 
In  the  same  manner,  parse  the  other  sentences  analyzed  (69.) 


PART  I,    . 

SELECTIONS   IN   PROSE. 


SECTION  I. 

Select  Sentences. 

***  In  the  following  analyze  each  sentence  as  directed  (68),  and  parse 
according  to  model  (75),  if  thought  proper,  and  then  syntactically  as 
directed  \,76). 

1.  The  great  business  of  man  is  Ho  improve  his  mind 
and  govern  his  manners. 

The  whole  universe  is  his  library;  conversation,  his  liv- 
ing studies;  and  remarks  upon  them  are  his  best  tutors. 

Learning  is  the  temperance  of  youth,  the  comfort  of 
old  age,  and  the  only  sure  guide  to  honor  and  prefer- 
ment. 

2.  Aristotle  says,2  that  to  become  an  able  man  in  any 
profession  whatever,  three  things  are  necessar}^ — :which 
are,  nature,  study,  and  practice. 

To  endure  present  evils  with  patience,  and  wait  for 
expected  good  with  long  suffering,  is  equally  the  part  of 
the  Christian  and  the  hero. 

3.  Adversity  overcome,  is  the  highest  glory;  and  will- 
ingly undergone,  the  greatest  virtue :  sufferings  are  but 
the  trials  of  gallant  spirits. 

Never  employ  yourself  to  discern*  the  faults  of  others ; 
but  be  careful  to  amend  and  prevent  your  own. 

i.  An.  798,  Pr.  265.  3.  An.  882,  Pr.  385. 

2.  An.  802,  Pr.  286. 
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4.  There  is  an  odious  spirit  in  man}'  persons,  who  are 
better  pleased  to  detect  a  fault  than  to  commend  a  virtue. 

The  worthiest  people  are  most  injured  by  slanderers; 
as  we  usually  find  that  to  be  the  best  fruit,  which  the 
birds  have  been  picking  at. 

5.  When  a  man  loses  his  integrity,  he  loses  the  found- 
ation of  his  virtue. 

A  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  the  banquet  is  greatly  augmented,  by  knowing 
that  each  man  may  become  his  own  entertainer. 

6.  Man  is  born  for  society,  without  which  virtue 
would  have  no  followers,  the  world  would  be  Hvithout 
allurements,  and  life  without  pleasures. 

It  -is  natural  for  us  to  contract  the  passions  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  those  with  whom  we  are  familiar;  to  fol- 
low their  vices,  as  well  as  to  imitate  their  virtues. 

7.  Be  sincere  in  all  your  words,  prudent  in  all  your 
actions,  and  obliging  in  all  your  manners. 

He  who  begins  an  affair  without  judgment,  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  if  it  end  without  success. 

If  justice  direct  you  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  tranquility 
will  attend  you  in  the  enjo)rment  of  it. 

8.  We  are  more  indebted  to  our  parents  than  to  all  the 
world  besides.  To  other  persons  we  may  owe  much, 
but  to  them  we  owe  ourselves.  If  ingratitude  to  others, 
therefore,  is  hateful,  that  which  is  shown  to  parents  is 
most  horrid  and  detestable. 

Make  a  proper  use  of  your  time,  and  remember  that 
when  it  is  once  gone  it  can  never  be  recalled. 

9.  Attend  diligently  to  thy  business;  it  will  keep  thee 
from  wickedness,  from  poverty,  and  from  shame. 

1.  An.  621,  Pr.  265.  2.  An.  246-4,  Ex.  27. 
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He  who  harbors  malice  in  his  heart  will  find,  to  his 
sorrow,  xthat  a  viper  has  been  nourished  in  his  bosom. 

Men  make  themselves  ridiculous,  not  so  much  by  the 
qualities  [which^]  they  have,  as  by  the  affectation  of  those 
they  have  not. 

10.  To  say  little  and  perform  much,  is  the  character- 
istic of  a  great  mind. 

No  preacher  is  so  successful  as  time.  It  gives  a  turn 
to  thought  to  the  aged,  which  it  was  impossible  to  inspire 
while  they  were  young. 

The  injuries  %e  do,  and  those  we  suffer,  are  seldom 
weighed  in  the  same  balance. 


SECTION  II. 
Select  Paragraphs. 

1.  That3  every  day  has  its  pains  and  sorrows  is  uni- 
versally experienced,  and  almost  universally  confessed. 
But  let  us  not  attend  only  to  mournful  truths :  if  we 
look  impartially  about  us,  we  shall  find,  that  every  day 
has  likewise  its  pleasures  and  its  joys. 

2.  We  should4  cherish  sentiments  of  charity  towards 
all  men.  The  Author  of  all  good,  nourishes  much  piety 
and  virtue  in  hearts  that  are  unknown  to  us ;  and  be- 
holds repentance  ready  to  spring  up  among  many  whom 
we  consider  as  reprobates. 

3.  No  one  ought5  to  consider  himself  as  insignificant  in 
the  sight  of  his  Creator.  In  our  several  stations  wfc  are 
all  sent  forth  cto  be  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  our  heav- 

1.  An.  802,   Pr.  286.  4.  An.  363,  Pr.  172. 

2.  "     751,     "     353.  5.     "     515,    "    220. 

3.  Ex.     26'.  6.     "     882,    "    385. 
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enly  Father.  Every  man  has  his  work  allotted,  his 
talent  committed  to  him;  by  the  due  improvement  of 
which  he  may,  in  one  way  or  other,  serve  God,  promote 
virtue,  and  be  useful  in  the  world. 

4.  The  love  of  praise  should  be  preserved  under  proper 
subordination  to  the  principle  of  duty.  In  itself,  it  is  a 
useful  motive  to  action;  but  when  allowed  to  extend  its 
influence  too  far,  it  corrupts  the  whole  character,  and 
produces  guilt,  disgrace,  and  misery.  *To  be  entirely 
destitute  of  it,  is  a  defect.  To  be  governed  by  it,  is  de- 
pravity. The  proper  adjustment  of  the  several  princi- 
ples of  action  in  human  nature  is  a  matter  that  deserves 
our  highest  attention.  For  when  any  one  of  them 
becomes  either  too  weak  or  too  strong,  it  endangers  both 
our  virtue  and  our  happiness. 

5.  The  desires  and  passions  of  a  vicious  man,  having 
once  obtained  an  unlimited  sway,  trample  him  under 
their  feet.  They  make  him  feel  that  he  is  subject  to 
various  contradictory  and  imperious  masters,  who  often 
pull  him  different  ways.  His  soul  is  rendered"2  the  recep- 
tacle of  many  repugnant  and  jarring  dispositions;  and 
resembles  some  barbarous  country,  cantoned  out  into 
different  principalities,  which  are  continually  waging 
war  on  one°>  another. 

6.  Diseases,  poverty,  disappointment,  and  shame,  are 
far  from  being,  in  every  instance,  the  unavoidable  doom* 
of  man.  They  are  much  more  frequently  the  offspring 
of  his  own  misguided  choice.  Intemperance  engenders 
disease,  sloth  produces  poverty,  pride  creates  disappoint- 
ments, and  dishonesty  exposes5  to  shame.     The  ungov- 

1.  An.  869,  Pr.  383.  Ex.  24.      4.  An.  799,  Pr.  362. 

2.  "     796  and  797,  Pr.  361.      5.   Pr.  292. 

3.  "     673,  Pr.  358. 
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erned  passions  of  men  betray  them  into  a  thousand 
follies;  their  follies1  into  crimes;  and  their  crimes  into 
misfortunes. 

7.  When  we  reflect  on  the  many  distresses  which 
abound  in  human  life ;  on  the  scanty  proportion  of  hap- 
piness which  any  man  is  here  allowed  to  enjoy;  on  the 
small  difference  which  the  diversity  of  fortune  makes  on 
that  scanty  proportion ;  it2  is  surprising,  that  envy  should 
ever  have  been  a  prevalent  passion  among  men,  much 
more  that  it  should  have  prevailed  among  Christians. 
Where  so  much  is  suffered  in  common,  little  room  is  left 
for  envy.  There  is  more  occasion  for  pity  and  sympa- 
thy, and  an  inclination  to  assist  each3  other. 

8.  At  our  first  setting  out  in  life,  when4  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  world  and  its  snares,  when  every 
pleasure  enchants  with  its  smile,  and  every  object  shines 
with  the  gloss  of  novelty,  let  us  beware5  of  the  seducing 
appearances  which  surround  us,  and  recollect  what 
others  have  suffered  from  the  power  of  headstrong  de- 
sire. If  we  allow  any  passion,  even  though  it  be  esteem- 
ed innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  ascendant,  our 
inward  peace  will  be  impaired.  But  if  any  which  has 
the  taint  of  guilt,  take  early  possession  of  our  mind,  we 
may  date,  from  that  moment,  the  ruin  of  our  tran- 
quility. 

9.  Every  man  has  some  darling  passion,  which  gen- 
erally affords  the  first  introduction  to  vice.  The  irregu- 
lar gratifications  into  which  it  occasionally  seduces  him, 
appear  under  the  form  of  venial  weaknesses ;  and  are 
indulged  in  the  beginning,  with  scrupulousness  and  re- 

1.  An.  978-6.  Pr.  450.  4.  Supplv  "we  are." 

2.  "     246-4,  Ex.  27  and  26.     5.  An.  468,  Pr.  182-3. 

3.  "     673,       Pr.  358. 
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serve.  But,  by  longer  practice,  these  restraints  weaken, 
and  the  power  of  habit  grows.  One  vice  brings  in  an- 
other to  its  aid.  By  a  sort  of  natural  affinity,  they  con- 
nect and  entwine  themselves  together;  till  their  roots 
come  to  be  spread  wide1  and  deep  over  all  the  soul. 


SECTION  III. 
Moral  Reflections. 

1.  "Whence  arises  the  misery  of  this  present  world? 
It  is  not  owing  to  our  cloudy  atmosphere,  our  changing 
seasons,  and  inclement  skies.  It  is  not  owing  to  the 
debility  of  our  bodies,  or  to  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  goods  of  fortune.  Amidst  all  disadvantages  of  this 
kind,  a  pure,  a  steadfast,  and  enlightened  mind,  pos- 
sessed of  strong  virtue,  could  enjoy  itself  in  peace,  and 
smile'2  at  the  impotent  assaults  of  fortune  and  the  ele- 
ments. It  is  within  ourselves  that  misery  has  fixed  its 
seat.  Our  disordered  hearts,  our  guilty  passions,  our 
violent  prejudices,  and  misplaced  desires,  are  the  instru- 
ments of  the  trouble  which  we  endure.  These  sharpen 
the  darts  which  adversity  would  otherwise  point  in  vain 
against  us. 

2.  While  the  vain3  and  the  licentious  are  revelling  in 
the  midst  of  extravagance  and  riot,  how  little  do  they 
think  of  those  scenes  of  sore  distress  which  are  passing, 
at  that  moment,  throughout  the  world;  multitudes'! 
struggling  for  a  poor  subsistence,  to  support  the  wife 

1.  An.  685,  Pr.  363.  3.  An.  201,  Pr.  102. 

2.  "     958,  Pr.  §40,  R.  18. 

4.  The  object  of  "  think  of."  in  the  preceding  clause  •  so 
also,  "  multitudes/'  {l  many,"  "  families/'  in  the  following. 
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and  children  whom  they  love,  and  who  look  up  to  them 
with  eager  eyes  for  that  bread  which  they  can  hardly 
procure;  multitudes  groaning  under  sickness  in  desolate 
cottages,  untended  and  unmourned;  many,  apparently 
in  a  better  situation  of  life,  pining  away  in  secret  with 
concealed  griefs;  families  weeping  over  the  beloved 
friends  whom  they  have  lost,  or,  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
anguish,  bidding  those  who  are  just  expiring  the  last 
adieu. 

3.  Never  adventure  on  too  near  an  approach  to  what 
is  evil.  Familiarize  not  yourselves  with  it,  in  the  slight- 
est instances,  without  fear.  Listen  with  reverence  to 
every  reprehension  of  conscience;  and  preserve  the  most 
quick  and  accurate  sensibility  to  right  and  wrong.  If 
ever  your  moral  impressions  begin  to  decay,  and 
your  natural  abhorrence  of  guilt  Ho  lessen,  you  have 
ground  to  dread  that  the  ruin  of  virtue  is  fast  approach- 
ing. 

4.  By  disappointments  and  trials,  the  violence  of  our 
passions  is  tamed,  and  our  minds  are  formed  to  sobriety 
and  reflection.  In  the  varieties  of  life,  occasioned  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  worldly  fortune,  we  are  inured  to  habits 
both  of  the  active  and  of  the  suffering  virtues.  How  much 
soever  we  complain  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  facts 
plainly  show,  that  if  its  vanity 2were  less,  it  could  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  salutary  discipline.  Unsatisfac- 
tory as  it  is,  its  pleasures  are  still  too  apt  to  corrupt  our 
hearts.  How  fatal,  then,  must  the  consequences  have 
been,  3had  it  yielded  us  more  complete  enjoyment !  If, 
with  all  its  troubles,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  too  much 
attached  to  it,  how  entirely  would  it  have  seduced  our 

1.  An.  978-6.  Pr.  450.         3.  An.  389.  Pr.  App.  xviii. 

2.  "     439-2,     "    §  24,  vii. 
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affections,  if  no  troubles  had  been  mingled  with  its  plea- 
sures ? 

5.  In  seasons  of  distress  or  difficulty,  to  abandon  our- 
selves to  dejection,  carries  no  mark  of  a  great  or  a 
worthy  mind.  Instead  of  sinking  under  trouble,  and 
declaring  "that  his  soul  is  weary  of  life,"  it1  becomes  a 
wise  and  a  good  man,  in  the  evil  day,  with  firmness  to 
maintain  his  post — to  bear  up  against  the  storm — to  have 
recourse  to  those  advantages  which,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  are  always  left  to  integrity  and  virtue — and  never 
to  give  up  the  hope  that  better  days  may  yet  arise. 

6.  How  many  young  persons  have  at  first  set  out  in 
the  world  with  excellent  dispositions  of  heart;  generous, 
charitable,  and  humane:  kind  to  their  friends,  and  ami- 
able among  all  with  whom  they  had  intercourse! — and 
yet  how  often  have  we  seen  all  those  fine  appearances 
unhappily  blasted  in  the  progress  of  life,  merely  through 
the  influence  of  loose  and  corrupting  pleasures,  and  those 
very  persons  who  promised  once  to  be  blessings2  to  the 
world,  sunk  down,  in  the  end,  [so  as]  3to  be  the  burden 
and  nuisance  of  society. 

The  most  common  propensity  of  mankind,  is  to  store 
futurity  with  whatever  is  agreeable  to  them;  especially 
in  those  periods  of  life  when  imagination  is  lively,  and 
hope  is  ardent.  Looking  forward  to  the  year  now  begin- 
ning, they  are  ready  to  promise  themselves  much  from 
the  foundations  of  prosperity  which  they  have  laid,  from 
the  friendships  and  connexions  which  they  have  secured, 
and  from  the  plans  of  conduct  which  they  have  formed. 
Alas!  how  deceitful  do4  all  these  dreams  of  happiness 


1.  An.  246-4.  Ex.  27.  3.  An.  884,  Pr.  386. 

2.  "     799,  Pr.  362.  4.     "     502,     "    210. 
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often  prove !  "While  many  are  saying  in  secret  to  their 
hearts,  "  To-morrow  shall.be  as  this  day,  and  more 
abundant,"  we  are  obliged  in  turn  to  say  to  them, 
"  Boast  not  yourselves  of  to-morrow,  for  you  know  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth." 


SECTION  IV. 
The  Hill  of  Science. — [Aikin.] 

1.  In  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  serenity  of  the 
sky,  the  various  fruits  which  cover  tfye  ground,  the  cjis- 
colored  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  sweet,  but  fading 
graces  of  inspiring  autumn,  open  the  mind  to  benevo- 
lence, and  dispose  it  for  contemplation,  I  was  wandering 
in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  country,  till  curiosity  began 
to  give  way  to  weariness,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  fragment 
of  a  rock,  overgrown  with  moss,  where  the  rustling  of  the 
falling  leaves,  the  dashing  of  waters,  and  the  hum  of  the 
distant  city,  soothed  my  mind  into  a  most1  perfect  tran- 
quility, and  sleep  insensibly  stole  upon  me,  as  I  was 
indulging  the  agreeable  reveries  which  the  objects  around 
me  naturally  inspired. 

2.  I  immediately  found  myself  in  a  vast,  extended 
plain,  in  the  middle  of  which  arose  a  mountain,  higher 
than  [that  which]  I  had  before  any  conception  of.  It 
was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  chiefly  youth, 
many  of  whom  pressed  forward  with  the  liveliest  expres- 
sion of  ardor  in  their  countenance,  though  the  way  was 
in  many  places  steep  and  difficult. 

3.  I  observed  those  who  had  but  just  begun  to  climb 

1.  An.  224,  Pr.  405,  Obs. 
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the  hill,  thought  themselves  not  far  from  the  top;  hut  as 
they  proceeded,  new  hills  were  continuall  y  rising  to  their 
view,  and  the  summit  of  the  highest  they  could  before 
discern  seemed  but  the  foot  of  another,  till  the  moun- 
.  tain  at  length  appeared  to  lose  itself  in  the  clouds. 

4.  As  I  was  gazing  on  these  things  with  astonishment, 
a  friendly  instructor  suddenly  appeared:  "The  moun- 
tain before  thee,"  said  he,  fCis  the  Hill  of  Science.  On 
the  top  is  the  temple  of  truth,  whose  head  is  above  the 
clouds,  and  a  veil  of  pure  light  covers  iher  face.  Observe 
the  progress  of  her  votaries;  be  silent  and  attentive." 

5.  After  I  had  noticed  a  variety  of  objects,  I  turned 
my  eyes  towards  the  multitudes  who  were  climbing  the 
steep  ascent,  and  observed  amongst  them  a  youth  of  a 
lively  look,  a  piercing  eye,  and  2something  fiery  and  irre- 
gular in  all  his  motions.  His  name  was  Genius.  He 
darted  like  an  3eagle  up  the  mountain,  and  left  his  com- 
panions gazing  after  him  with  envy  and  admiration;  but 
his  progress  was  unequal,  and  interrupted  by  a  thousand 
caprices. 

6.  When  Pleasure  warbled  in  the  valley,  he  mingled 
in  her  train ;  when  Pride  beckoned  towards  the  preci- 
pice, he  ventured  to  the  tottering  edge.  He  delighted  in 
devious  and  untried  paths,  and  made  so  many  excur- 
sions from  the  road  that  his  feebler  companions  often 
outstripped  him.  I  observed  4that  the  Muses  beheld  him 
with  partiality,  but  truth  often  frowned  and  turned 
aside  her  face. 

7.  While  Genius  was  thus  wasting  his  strength  in  ec- 
centric flights,  I  saw  a  person  of  very  different  appear- 

1.  An.  1046-1,  Pr.  552-1. 

2.  Something,  ad  v. = in  some  decree — not  elegant. 

3.  An.  823-3,    Pr.  236-3.       4.  An.  802,  Pr.  286. 
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ance,  named  *  Application.  He  crept  along  with  a  slow 
and  unremitting  pace,  his  "eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  patiently  removing  every  stone  that  obstructed 
his  way,  till  he  saw  most  of  those  below  him,  who  had 
at  first  derided  his  slow  and  toilsome  progress. 

8.  Indeed,  there  were  few  who  ascended  the  hill  with 
equal  and  uninterrupted  steadiness;  for,  besides  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  way,  they  were  continually  solicited  to 
turn  aside,  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  Appetites,  Passions, 
and  Pleasures,  whose  importunity,  when  once  ^complied 
with,  they  became  less  and  less  able  to '  resist ;  and 
though  they  often  returned  to  the  path,  the  asperities  of 
the  road  were  more  severely  felt;  the  hill  appeared  more 
steep  and  rugged;  the  fruits,  which  were  wholesome  and 
refreshing,  seemed  harsh  and  ill  tasted;  their  sight  grew 
dim,  and  their  feet  tripped  at  every  little  obstruction. 

9.  I  saw,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  Muses,  whose 
business  was  4to  cheer  and  encourage  those  who  were 
toiling  up  the  ascent,  would  often  sing  in  the  bowers 
of  Pleasure,  and  accompany  those  who  were  enticed 
away  at  the  call  of  the  Passions.  They  accompanied 
them,  however,  but  a  little  5way,  and  always  for- 
sook them  when  they  lost  sight  of  the  hill.  The  tyrants 
then  doubled  their  chains  upon  the  unhappy  captives, 
and  led  them  away,  without  resistance,  to  the  cells  of 
Ignorance,  or  the  mansions  of  Misery. 

10.  Amongst  the  innumerable  seducers  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  draw  away  the  votaries  of  Truth  from  the 
path  of  Science,  6there  was  one,  so  little  formidable  in 
her  appearance,   and  so  gentle  and  languid  in  her  at- 

1.  An.   796,       Pr.  360.  4.   An.  622.   Ex.     32 

2.  "     769,        "     442.  5.     "     82*,  Pr.   307. 

3.  "     321-2.  "     153-1.       6.     "     529.     "     230-8. 
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tempts,  that  I  should  scarcely  have  taken  notice  of  her, 
but  for  the  numbers  she  had  imperceptibly  loaded  with 
her  chains. 

11.  Indolence  (for  so  she  was  called),  far  from  pro- 
ceeding to  open  hostilities,  did  not  attempt  to  turn  their 
feet  out  of  the  path,  but  contented  herself  with  retard- 
ing their  progress;  and  the  purpose  !she  could  not  force 
them  to  abandon,  she  persuaded  them  to  delay.  Her 
touch  had  a  power  like  that  of  the  torpedo,  which 
withered  the  strength  of  those  who  came  within  its  influ- 
ence. Her  unhappy  captives  still  turned  their  faces 
towards  the  temple,  and  always  hoped  to  arrive  there; 
but  the  ground  seemed  to  slide  2from  beneath  their  feet, 
and  they  found  themselves  at  the  bottom,  before  they 
suspected  they  had  changed  their  place. 

12.  The  placid  serenity  which  at  first  appeared  in 
their  countenance,  changed  by  degrees  into  a  melancholy 
languor,  which  was  tinged  with  deeper  and  deeper  gloom, 
as  they  glided  down  the  stream  of  Insignificance — a  dark 
and  sluggish  water,  which  is  curled  by  no  breeze,  and 
enlivened  by  no  murmur,  till  it  falls  into  a  dead  sea, 
where  startled  passengers  are  awakened  by  the  shock, 
and  the  next  moment  buried  in  the  gulf  of  Oblivion. 

13.  Of  all  the  unhappy  deserters  from  the  paths  of 
Science,  none  seemed  less  able  to  return  than  the  sfollow- 
ers  of  Indolence.  The  captives  of  Appetite  and  Passion 
4 would  often  seize  the  moment  when  their  tyrants  were 
languid  or  asleep,  5to  escape  from  their  enchantment ;  but 
the  dominion  of  Indolence  was  constant  and  unremitted^ 
and  seldom  resisted,  till  resistance  wras  in  vain. 

1.  An.  751,  Pr.  353.  4.  An.  360,   Pr.  162-3. 

2.  '•'     547.  5.     "    882,     "    335. 

3.  "     978-5. 
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14.  After  contemplating  these  things,  I  turned  my 
eyes  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  air 
was  always  pure  and  exhilirating,  the  path  J shaded  with 
laurels  and  evergreens,  and  the  effulgence  which  teamed 
from  the  face  of  Science  seemed  to  shed  a  glory  round 
her  votaries.  Happy,  said  I,  are  they  who  are  permitted 
to  ascend  the  mountain!  But  while  I  was  pronouncing 
this  exclamation,  with  uncommon  ardor,  I  saw  standing 
beside  me  a  form  of  diviner  features,  and  a  more  benign 
radiance. 

15.  ec Happier,"  said  she,  "are  they  whom  virtue 
conducts  to  the  Mansions  of  Content!"  2"  What,"  said 
I,  "does  Virtue,  then,  reside  in  the  vale?"  "  I  %m 
found,"  said  she,  "in  the  vale,  and  I  illuminate  the 
mountain;  I  cheer  the  cottager  at  his  toil,  and  inspire 
the  sage  at  his  meditation;  I  mingle  in  the  crowd  of 
cities,  and  bless  the  hermit  in  his  cell;  I  have  a  temple 
in  every  heart  that  owns  my  influence,  and  to  him  that 
wishes  for  me,  I  am  already  present.  Science  may  raise 
thee  to  eminence,  but  I  alone  can  guide  thee  to  felicity!" 

16.  While  Virtue  was  thus  speaking,  I  stretched  out 
my  arms  towards  her,  with  a  vehemence  which  broke 
my  slumber.  The  chill  dews  were  falling  around  me, 
and  the  shades  of  evening  3stretched  over  the  landscape. 
I  hastened  homeward,  and  resigned  the  night  to  silence 
and  meditation. 


SECTION  V. 
The  Importance  of  a  Good  Education. — Addisox. 
1.  I  consider  a  human  soul,  without  education,  like 
marble  in  the  quarry ;  wThich  shows  none  of  its  inherent 
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beauties,  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the 
colors,  makes  the  surface  1  shine,  and  discovers  every  or- 
namental cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs  through  the 
body  of  it.  Education,  after  the  same  manner,  when  it 
works  upon  a  nolle  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent 
virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  such  helps,  are 
never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

2.  If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allu- 
sion so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same 
instance  sto  illustrate  the  force  of  education,  which  Aris- 
totle has  brought  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  substantial 
forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block 
of  marble,  and  that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears 
away  the  superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish. 
The  figure  is  in  the  stone,  and  the  sculptor  only  finds  it. 

3.  TThat  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education 
is  to  a  human  soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the 
hero;  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the  great  man,  very  often 
lies  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian,  Sv^hich  a  proper  edu- 
cation might  have  disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light. 
I  am  therefore  much  delighted  with  reading  the  accounts 
of  savage  nations;  and  with  contemplating  those  virtues 
which  are  wild  and  uncultivated;  to  see  courage  exert- 
ing itself  in  fierceness,  resolution  in  obstinacy,  wisdom 
in  cunning,  patience  in  sullenness  and  despair. 

4.  Men's  passions  operate  variously,  and  appear  in 
different  kinds  of  actions,  ^according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  rectified  and  swayed  by  reason.  When  one  hears 
of  negroes,  who,  upon  the  death  of  their  masters,  or 
upon  changing  their  service,  hang  themselves  upon  the 
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next  tree,  as  it  sometimes  happens  in  our  American 
plantations,  who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity, 
though  it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner? 

5.  !It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing,  to  be  born 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  wisdom  and  know 
ledge  flourish;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  are, 
even  in  these  parts,  several  poor  uninstructed  persons, 
who  are  but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of  those  na- 
tions of  which  I  have  been  here  speaking;  as  those  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  education,  rise 
above  one  another  by  several  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection. 

6.  For,  2to  return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble, 
we  see  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped,  sometimes 
rough  hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into  a  human  figure; 
sometimes  we  see  the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his 
limbs  and  features ;  sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought 
up  to  great  elegancy;  but  seldom  meet  with  any  to 
which  the  hand  of  a  3Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles  could  not 
give  several  nice  touches  and  finishings. 


SECTION  VI. 

On  the  Importance  of  Order  in  the  Distribution  of  our 
Time. — Blair. 

1.  Time  we  ought  to  consider  as  a  sacred  trust,  com- 
mitted to  us  by  God;  of  which  we  are  now  the  deposi- 
tories, and  are  4to  render  an  account  at  the  last.  That 
portion  of  it  which  he  has  allotted  to  us,  is  intended 
partly  for  the  concerns  of  this  world,  partly  for  those 
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of  the  next.     Let  each  of  these  occupy,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  time,  that  space  which  properly  belongs  to  it. 

2.  Let  not  the  hours  of  hospitality  and  pleasure  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  our  necessary  affairs;  and  let 
not  what  we  call  necessary  affairs,  encroach  upon  the 
time  which  is  due  to  devotion.  To  everything  there  is  a 
season,  and  a  time  for  every  purpose  under  the  heaven. 
If  we  delay  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to- 
day, we  overcharge  the  morrow  with  a  burden  which 
belongs  not  to  it.  We  load  the  wheels  of  time,  and  pre 
vent  them  from  carrying  us  along  smoothly. 

3.  He  who  every  ] morning  plans  the  transactions  of 
the  day,  and  follows  out  that  plan,  carries  on  a  thread 
which  will  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  most 
busy  life.  The  orderly  arrangement  of  his  time,  is  like 
a  ray  of  light,  which  darts  itself  through  all  his  affairs. 
But  where  no  plan  is  laid,  where  the  disposal  of  time  is 
surrendered  merely  to  the  chance  of  incidents,  all  things 
lie  huddled  together  in  one  chaos,  Avhich  admits  neither 
of  distribution  nor  review. 

4.  The  first  requisite  for  introducing  order  into  the 
management  of  time,  is,  to  be  impressed  with  a  just  sense 
of  its  value.  2Let  us  consider  well  how  much  depends 
upon  it,  and  how  fast  it  flies  away.  The  bulk  of  men 
are  in  nothing  more  capricious  and  inconsistent,  than  in 
their  appreciation  of  time.  When  they  think  of  it,  as 
the  measure  of  their  continuance  on  earth,  they  highly 
prize  it,  and  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  seek  to  lengthen 
it  out. 

5.  But  when  they  view  it  in  separate  parcels,  they 
appear  to  hold  it  in  contempt,  and  squander  it  with  in- 
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considerate  profusion.  While  they  complain  that  life  is 
short,  they  are  often  wishing  its  different  periods  *at  an 
end.  Covetous  of  every  other  possession,  of  time  only 
they  are  prodigal.  They  allow  every  idle  man  to  be 
master  of  this  property,  and  make  every  frivolous  occu- 
pation welcome  that  can  help  them  to  consume  it. 

6.  Among  those  who  are  so  careless  of  time,  it  is  not 
to  he  expected  that  order  should  be  observed  in  its  dis- 
tribution. But  by  this  fatal  neglect,  how  many  mate- 
rials of  severe  and  lasting  regret  are  they  laying  up  in 
store  for  themselves !  The  time  which  they  suffer  to 
pass  away  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  bitter  repentance 
seeks  afterwards  in  vain  to  recall.  What  was  omitted  to 
be  done  at  its  proper  moment,  arises  to  be  the  torment 
of  some  future  season. 

7.  Manhood  is  disgraced  by  the  consequences  of  neg- 
lected youth.  Old  age,  oppressed  by  cares  that  belonged 
to  a  former  period,  labors  under  a  burden  not  its  own. 
At  the  close  of  life,  the  dying  man  beholds  with  anguish 
that  his  days  are  ^finishing,  when  his  preparation  for 
eternity  is  hardly  commenced.  Such  are  the  effects  of  a 
disorderly  waste  of  time,  through  not  attending  to  its 
value.  Everything  in  the  life  of  such  persons  is  mis- 
placed. Nothing  is  performed  aright,  from  3not  being 
performed  in  due  season. 

8.  But  he  who  is  orderly  in  the  distribution  of  his 
time,  takes  the  proper  method  of  escaping  those  mani- 
fold evils.  He  is  justly  said  to  redeem  the  time. 
By  proper  management  he  prolongs  it.  He  lives  much 
in  little  space;  more  in  a  few  years,  than  others  do  in 
many.     He  can  live  to  God  and  his  own  soul,  and  at  the 
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same  time  attend  to  all  the  lawful  interests  of  the  present 
world.  He  looks  back  on  the  past,  and  provides  for  the 
future. 

9.  He  catches  and  arrests  the  hours  as  they  fly.  They 
are  marked  down  for  useful  purposes,  and  their  memory 
remains.  AVhereas  those  hours  fleet  by  the  man  of  con- 
fusion, like  a  shadow.  His  days  and  years  are  either 
blanks,  of  which  he  has  no  remembrance,  or  they  are 
filled  up  with  so  confused  and  irregular  a  succession  of 
unfinished  transactions,  that  though  he  remembers  he 
has  been  busy,  yet  he  can  give  no  account  of  the  business 
which  has  employed  him. 


SECTION  VII. 

On  the  Pleasure  of  Acquiring  Knowledge, 

1.  In  every  period  of  life,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  One  of  the  most  pleasing  employments  of  the  human 
mind.  But  in  youth,  there  are  circumstances  which 
make  it  productive  of  higher  enjoyment.  *It  is  then  that 
everything  has  the  charm  of  novelty ;  that  curiosity  and 
fancy  are  awake;  and  that  the  heart  swells  with  the 
anticipations  of  future  eminence  and  utility.     Even  in 

.  those  lower  branches  of  instruction  which  we  call  mere 
-accomplishments,  there  is  something  always  pleasing  to 
the  young  in  their  acquisition. 

2.  They  seem  Ho  become  every  well  educated  person; 
they  adorn,  if  they  do  not  dignify  humanity ;  and  what 
is  far  more,  while  they  give  an  elegant  employment  to 
hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation,  they  afford  a  4means  of 
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contributing  to  the  purity  and  innocence  of  domestic  life. 
But  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  higher  kind, 
— in  the  hours  when  the  young  gradually  begin  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  or  of  the  magnificent  revelations  of  the  Gospel, — 
■Hhere  is  a  pleasure  of  a  sublimer  nature. 

3.  The  cloud,  which  in  their  infant  years  seemed  to 
cover  nature  from  their  view,  begins  gradually  to  re- 
solve. The  world  in  which  they  are  placed,  opens  with 
all  its  wonders  upon  their  eye;  their  powers  of  attention 
and  observation  seem  to  expand  with  the  scene  before 
them;  and  while  they  see,  for  the  first  time,  the  immen- 
sity of  the  universe  of  God,  and  mark  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  those  laws  by  which  its  operations  are  con- 
ducted, they  feel  as  if  they  were  awakened  to  a  higher 
species  of  being,  and  admitted  into  nearer  intercourse 
with  the  Author  of  Nature. 

4.  It  is  this  period,  accordingly,  more  than  all  others, 
that  determines  our  hopes  or  fears  of  the  future  fate  of 
the  young.  To  feel  no  joy  in  such  pursuits, — to  listen 
carelessly  to  the  voice  which  brings  such  magnificent 
instruction, — to  see  the  veil  raised  which  conceals  the 
counsels  of  the  Deity,  and  to  show  no  emotion  at  the 
discovery, — '-are  symptoms  of  a  weak  and  torpid  spirit — 
of  a  mind  unworthy  of  the  advantages  it  possesses, 
and  fitted  only  for  the  humility  of  sensual  and  ignoble 
pleasure. 

5.  Of  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  distinguish  them- 
selves by  the  love  of  knowledge, — wrho  follow  with  ardor 
the  career  that  is  open  to  them, — we  are  apt  to  form  the 
most  honorable  presages.  It  is  the  character  which  is 
natural  to  youth,  and  which,  therefore,  promises  well  of 
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their  maturity.  We  foresee  for  them,  at  least,  a  life  of 
pure  and  virtuous  enjoyment:  and  we  are  willing  to  an- 
ticipate no  common  share  of  future  usefulness  and  splen- 
dor. 

6.  In  the  second  place,  the  pursuits  of  knowledge  lead 
not  only  to  happiness,  but  to  honor,  ((  Length  of  days 
is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  are  riches  and  hon- 
or." *It  is  honorable  to  excel,  even  in  the  most  trifling 
species  of  knowledge — in  those  which  can  amuse  only  the 
passing  hour.  It  is  more  honorable  to  excel  in  those  dif- 
ferent branches  of  science,  which  are  connected  with  the 
liberal  professions  of  life,  and  which  tend  so  much  to  the 
dignity  and  well-being  of  humanity. 

7.  It  is  the  means  of  raising  the  most  obscure  to 
esteem  and  attention  ;  it  opens  to  the  just  ambition  of 
youth,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  respected  si- 
tuations in  society;  and  it  places  them  there,  with  the 
consoling  reflection,  that  it  is  to  their  own  industry  and 
labor,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  they  are  alone  in- 
debted for  them.  But,  to  excel  in  the  higher  attainments 
of  knowledge, — to  be  distinguished  in  those  greater  pur- 
suits which  have  commanded  the  attention,  and  exhaust- 
ed the  abilities  of  the  wise  in  every  former  age, — is,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  distinctions  of  human  understanding,  the 
most  honorable  and  grateful. 

8.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  great  men  who  have 
gone  before  us  in  every  path  of  glory,  we  feel  our  eye 
turned  from  the  career  of  war  and  of  ambition,  and  in- 
voluntarily rest  upon  those  who  have  displayed  the  great 
truths  of  religion, — who  have  investigated  the  laws  of 
social  welfare,  or  extended  the  sphere  of  human  know- 
ledge.    These   are  honors,  wTe  feel,  which  have  been 
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gained  without  a  crime,  and  which  can  be  enjoyed 
without  remorse.  They  are  honors  also  which  can  never 
die. — which  can  shed  lustre  even  upon  the  humblest 
head, — and  to  which  the  young  of  every  succeeding  age 
will  look  up,  as  their  brightest  incentive  to  the  pursuit 
of  virtuous  fame. 


SECTION  VIII. 
On  the  uses  of  knoivledge. 

1.  The  first  end  to  which  all  wisdom  or  knowledge 
ought  to  be  employed,  is,  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  or 
goodness  of  the  Father  of  Nature.  Every  science  that  is 
cultivated  by  men  leads  naturally  to  religious  thought — 
from  the  study  of  the  plant  that  grows  beneath  our  feet, 
to  that  of  the  Host  of  Heaven  above  us,  which  perform 
their  stated  revolutions  in  majestic  silence,  amid  the  ex- 
panse of  infinity.  Avhen  in  the  youth  of  Moses,  "The 
Lord  appeared  to  him  in  Horeb,"  a  voice  was  heard, 
saying,  "  draw  nigh  hither,  and  put  off  thy  shoes  from 
thy  feet;  for  the  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground." 

2.  It  is  with  such  reverential  awe  that  every  great  or 
elevated  mind  will  approach  the  study  of  nature;  and 
with  such  feelings  of  adoration  and  gratitude,  that  he 
will  receive  the  illumination  that  gradually  opens  upon 
his  soul.  It  is  not  the  lifeless  mass  of  matter,  he  will 
then  feel,  that  he  is  examining;  it  is  the  mighty  machine 
of  Eternal  Wisdom, — the  workmanship  of  Him  "  in 
whom  every  thing  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being.' * 

3.  Under  an  aspect  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to 
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pursue  knowledge  without  *  mingling  with  ir,  the  most  el- 
evated sentiments  of  devotion;  it  is  impossible  to  per- 
ceive the  laws  of  nature,  without  perceiving,  at  the  same 
time,  the  presence  and  the  Providence  of  the  Lawgiver; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  in  every  age,  the  evidences  of  religion 
have  advanced  with  the  progress  of  true  philosophy;  and 
that  science,  in  erecting  a  monument  to  herself,  has  at 
the  same  time,  erected  an  altar  to  the  Deity. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  nature  is  not  exhausted.  There 
are  many  great  discoveries  yet  awaiting  the  labors  of 
science ;  and  with  them  2there  are  also  awaiting  to  hu- 
manity, many  additional  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence "  of  Him  that  made  us."  To  the  hope  of  these 
great  discoveries,  few  indeed  can  pretend;  yet  let  it  be 
ever  remembered,  that  he  who  can  trace  any  one  new 
fact,  or  can  exemplify  any  one  new  instance  of  divine 
wisdom  or  benevolence  in  the  system  of  nature,  has  not 
lived  in  vain, — that  he  has  added  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge, — and,  what  is  far  more,  that  he  has  added  to 
the  evidence  of  those  greater  truths,  upon  which  the  hap- 
piness of  time  and  eternity  depends. 

5.  The  second  great  end  to  which  all  knowledge  ought 
to  be  employed,  is,  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Every 
science  is  the  foundation  of  some  art,  beneficial  to  men; 
and  while  the  study  of  it  leads  us  to  see  the  beneficence 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  calls  upon  us  also  to  follow  the 
great  end  of  the  Father  of  Nature,  in  their  employment 
and  application.  I  need  not  say  what  a  field  is  thus 
opened  to  the  benevolence  of  knowledge :  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  in  every  department  of  learning  there  is  good  Ho 
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be  done  to  mankind;  I  need  not  remind  you,  that  the 
age  in  which  we  live  has  given  ]us  the  noblest  examples 
of  this  kind,  and  that  science  now  finds  its  highest  glory 
in  improving  the  condition,  or  in  allaying  the  miseries  of 
humanity. 

6.  But  there  is  one  thing  of  which  it  is  proper  ever  to 
remind  you — because  the  modesty  of  knowlege  often  leads 
2us  to  forget  it — and  that  is,  the  power  of  scientific  bene- 
volence is  far  greater  than  that  of  all  others  to  the 
welfare  of  society.  The  benevolence  of  the  opulent,  how- 
ever eminent  it  may  be,  perishes  with  themselves.  The 
benevolence  even  of  sovereigns,  is  limited  to  the  narrow 
boundary  of  human  life;  and  not  unfrequently  is  suc- 
ceeded by  different  and  discordant  counsels.  But  the  be- 
nevolence of  knowledge  is  of  a  kind  as  extensive  as  the  race 
of  man,  and  as  permanent  as  the  existence  of  society. 

7.  He,  in  whatever  situation  he  may  be,  who  in  the 
study  of  science  has  discovered  a  new  means  of  allevi- 
ating pain,  or  of  remedying  disease, — who  has  described 
a  wiser  method  of  preventing  poverty,  or  of  shielding 
misfortune, — who  has  suggested  additional  means  of  in- 
creasing or  improving  the  beneficent  productions  of  na- 
ture,— has  left  a  memorial  of  himself  which  can  never  be 
forgotten, — which  will  communicate  happiness  to  ages 
yet  unborn, — and  which,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
scripture,  renders  him  a  "  fellow-worker' ;  with  God  him- 
self, in  the  improvement  of  his  Creation. 

8.  The  thfrd  great  end  of  all  knowledge  is  the  improve- 
ment and  exaltation  of  our  own  minds.  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  apostle, — "  What  manner  of  men  ought  ye  to  be. 


3.   An.  819,  Pr.  301. 
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to  whom  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  come  ?" —  !It  is 
the  voice  of  nature  also, — "  What  manner  of  men  ought 
ye  to  be,  to  whom  the  treasures  of  wisdom  are  opened?" 
Of  all  the  spectacles,  indeed,  which  life  can  offer  us, 
there  is  none  more  painful,  or  unnatural,  than  that  of 
the  union  of  vice  with  knowledge.  It  counteracts  the 
great  designs  of  God  in  the  distribution  of  wisdom;  and 
it  assimilates  men,  not  to  the  usual  character  of  human 
frailty,  but  to  those  dark  and  malignant  spirits  who  fell 
from  heaven,  and  who  excel  in  knowledge,  only  that  they 
may  employ  it  in  malevolence. 

9.  To  the  wise  and  virtuous  man,  on  the  contrary, — to 
him  whose  moral  attainments  have  kept  pace  with  his  in- 
tellectual, and  who  has  employed  the  great  talent  with 
which  he  is  intrusted,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the 
good  of  humanity, — is  presented  the  sublimest  prospect 
that  mortality  can  know.  C£  In  my  father's  house,"  says 
our  Saviour,  Ci  are  many  mansions," — mansions,  we  may 
dare  -interpret,  fitted  to  the  different  powers  that  life  has 
acquired,  and  to  the  uses  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
plied. 


SECTION  IX. 

The  Creator's  works  attest  his  Greatness. — Blair. 

1.  AVe  find  ourselves  in  an  immense  universe,  where 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  without  astonishment  and  awe, 
to  contemplate  the  glory  and  the  power  of  Him  who 
created  it.  From  the  greatest  to  the  least  object  that 
we  behold; — from  the  star  that  glitters  in  the  heavens, 
to  the  insect  that  creeps  upon  the  ground ; — from  the 

1.  An.  246-2,  Pr.  114-5.         2.  An.  877,  Pr.  387. 
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thunder  that  rolls  in  the  skies,  to  the  flower  that  blos- 
soms in  the  fields; — all  things  testify  a  profound  and 
mysterious  "Wisdom, — a  mighty  and  all  powerful  Hand, 
before  which  we  must  tremble  and  adore. 

2.  Neither  the  causes  nor  the  issues  of  the  events 
which  we  behold,  is  it  in  our  power  to  trace;  neither  ihow 
we  came  into  this  world,  nor  whither  we  go  hvhen  we 
retire  from  it,  are  we  able  of  ourselves  to  tell;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  with  aston- 
ishing magnificence  on  every  hand.  We  walk  through  the 
earth  as  through  the  apartments  of  a  vast  palace,  which 
fill  every  attentive  spectator  with  wonder.  All  the 
works  which  our  power  can  erect, — all  the  ornaments 
which  our  art  can  contrive, — are  feeble  and  trifling  in 
comparison  with  those  glories,  which  nature  everywhere 
presents  to  our  view. 

3.  The  immense  arch  of  the  heavens,  the  splendor  of 
the  sun  in  his  meridian  brightness,  or  the  beauty  of  his 
rising  and  setting  hours, — the  rich  landscape  of  the 
fields,  and  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean, — are 
scenes  which  mock  every  rival  attempt  of  human  skill 
or  labor.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  splendid  appearances  of 
nature,  but  amid  its  rudest  forms  that  we  trace  the  hand 
of  the  Divinity.  In  the  solitary  desert  and  the  high 
mountain, — in  the  hanging  precipice,  the  roaring  torrent, 
and  the  aged  forest, — though  there  2be  nothing  to  cheer, 
there  is  much  to  strike  the  mind  with  awe,  to  give  rise 
to  those  solemn  and  sublime  sensations,  which  elevate 
the  heart  to  an  Almighty,  All-creating  Power. 


1.  An.  645,  Ex.  55.  2.  An.  859,  Pr.  391. 
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SECTION  X. 
Character  of  Washington. — Ames. 

1.  The  best  evidence  of  reputation  is  a  man's  whole 
life.  "We  have  now,  alas!  all  AYashington's  before  us. 
There  has  scarcely  appeared  a  really  great  man,  whose 
character  has  been  more  admired  in  his  life  time,  or  less 
correctly  understood  by  his  admirers.  When  it  is  com- 
prehended, it  is  no  easy  task  to  delineate  its  excellencies 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  to  the  portrait  both  interest 
and  resemblance;  for  ]it  requires  thought  and  study  to 
understand  the  true  ground  of  the  superiority  of  his 
character,  over  many  others  whom  he  resembled  in  the 
principles  of  action,  and  even  in  the  manner  of  acting. 

2.  But  perhaps  he  excels  all  the  great  men  that  ever 
lived,  in  the  steadiness  of  his  adherence  to  his  maxims 
of  life,  and  in  the  conformity  of  all  his  conduct  to  the 
same  maxims.  These  maxims,  though  wise,  were  yet 
not  so  remarkable  for  their  wisdom,  as  for  their  au- 
thority over  his  life;  for  if  there  were  any  errors  in  his 
judgment,  we  know  of  no  blemishes  in  his  virtue.     He 

I  was  the  patriot  without  reproach ;  he  loved  his  country 
well  enough  to  hold  his  success  in  serving  it  as  an  ample 
recompense. 

3.  Thus  far,  self-love  and  love  of  country  coincided; 
but  when  his  country  needed  sacrifices  that  no  other 
man  could,  or  perhaps  would  be  willing  to  make,  he  did 
not  even  hesitate.  This  was  virtue  in  its  most  exalted 
character.  More  than  once  he  put  his  fame  at  hazard, 
when  he  had  reason  to  think  2it  would  be  sacrificed,  at 
least  in  this  age. 

1.  An.  246-4.  Ex.  27.  2.  An.  647.  Ex.  57. 
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4.  It  is  no  less  difficult  to  speak  of  his  talents.  They 
were  adapted  to  lead,  without  dazzling  mankind;  and 
to  draw  fortli  and  employ  the  talents  of  others,  without 
being  misled  by  them.  In  this  he  was  certainly  supe- 
rior, that  he  neither  mistook  nor  misapplied  his  own. 
His  great  modesty  and  reserve  would  have  concealed 
them,  if  great  occasions  had  not  called  them  forth;  and 
then,  as  he  never  spoke  from  the  affectation  to  ]  shine,  nor 
acted  from  any  sinister  motives,  it  is  from  their  effects 
only  that  we  are  to  judge  of  their  greatness  and  extent. 

5.  His  prudence  was  consummate,  and  .seemed  to  take 
the  direction  of  his  powers  and  passions ;  for,  as  a  sol- 
dier he  was  more  solicitous  to  avoid  mistakes  that  would 
be  fatal,  than  to  perform  exploits  that  were  brilliant; 
and,  as  a  statesman,  to  adhere  to  just  principles,  how- 
ever old,  than  to  pursue  novelties;  and  therefore  in  both 
characters  his  qualities  were  singularly  adapted  to  the 
interest,  and  were  tried  in  the  greatest  perils  of  the 
country.  His  habits  of  inquiry  were  so  far  remarkable, 
that  he  was  never  satisfied  with  investigating,  nor  de- 
sisted from  it,  so  long  as  he  had  less  [light]  than  all  the 
light  he  could  obtain  upon  a  subject;  and  then  he  made 
his  decision  without  bias. 

6.  If  he  loved  fame  he  never  made  improper  compli- 
ances for  what  is  called  popularity.  The  fame  he  en- 
joyed is  of  the  kind  that  will  last  forever;  }^et  it  was 
rather  the  effect,  than  the  motive  of  his  conduct.  Some 
futrue  Plutarch  will  search  for  a  parallel  to  his  charac- 
ter. Epaminondas  is,  perhaps,  the  brightest  name  of  all 
antiquity.  Our  Washington  resembles  him  in  the  pu- 
rity and  ardor  of  his  patriotism;  and,  like  Shim,  he  first 
exalted  the  glory  of  bis  country. 

1.  An.  865,  Pr.  332.  2.  An.  823-3,  Pr.  306. 
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SECTION  XI. 

The  Grave  of  Jefferson. 

1.  I  ascended  the  winding  road  which  leads  from 
Charlottesville  to  Monticello,  up  the  miniature  mountain 
to  the  farm  and  the  grave  of  Jefferson.  On  entering  the 
gate  which  opens  into  the  enclosure,  numerous  paths 
diverge  in  various  directions,  winding  through  beautiful 
groves  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  From  the  peak  on 
which  the  house  stands,  a  grand  and  nearly  unlimited 
view  opens  to  the  thickly  wooded  hills  and  fertile  val- 
leys which  stretch  out  on  1  either  side.  The  University; 
with  its  dome,  porticos,  and  colonnade,  looks  like  a  fair 
city  in  the  plain:  Charlottesville  seems  to  be  directly 
beneath. 

2.  No  spot  can  be  imagined  as  combining  greater  ad- 
vantages of  grandeur,  healthfulness,  and  seclusion. 
The  house  is  noble  in  its  appearance ;  two  large  columns 
support  a  portico,  which  extends  from  the  wings,  and  in- 
to it  the  front  door  opens.  The  apartments  are  neatly 
furnished,  and  embellished  with  statues,  busts,  por- 
traits, and  natural  curiosities.  The  grounds  and  out- 
houses have  been  neglected;  Mr.  Jefferson's  2attention 
having  been  absorbed  from  such  personal  concerns,  by 
the  cares  attendant  on  the  superintendence  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

3.  At  a  short  distance  behind  the  mansion,  in  a  quiet, 
shaded  spot,  the  visitor  sees  a  square  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  a  low,  unmortared  stone  wall,  which  he 
enters  by  a  neat  wooden  gate.  This  is  the  family  burial 
ground,  containing  ten  or  fifteen  graves,  none  of  them 

1.  An.  299.  2.  An.  769,  Pr.  442. 
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marked  by  epitaphs,  and  only  a  few  distinguished  by 
any  memorial.  On  one  side  of  this  simple  cemetery,  is 
the  resting  place  of  the  patriot  and  philosopher.  When 
I  saw  it,  the  vault  had  just  been  arched  and  in  readiness 
for  the  plain  stone  which  was  Ho  cover  it. 

4.  May  it  ever  continue,  like  Washington's,  without 
any  adventitious  attractions  or  conspicuousness ;  for 
when  we  or  our  posterity  need  any  other  memento  of  our 
debt  of  honor  to  those  names,  than  their  simple  inscrip- 
tion on  paper,  gorgeous  tombs  would  be  a  mockery  to 
their  memories.  When  gratitude  shall  cease  to  concen- 
trate their  remembrance  in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens,  no 
cenotaph  will  inspire  the  reverence  we  owe  to  them. 


SECTION  XII. 

Passage    of  the    Potomac    and    Shenandoah    Rivers 
through  the  Blue  Ridge. — Jefferson. 

1 .  The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge, 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature. 
You  stand  on  a  very  high  point  of  land.  On  your  right 
comes  up  the  Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  a  hundred  '-miles  to  seek  a  vent.  On  your 
left  approaches  the  Potomac,  in  quest  of  a  passage  also. 
In  the  moment  of  their  junction  they  rush  together  against 
the  mountain,  rend  it  asunder,  and  pass  off  to  the  sea. 

2.  The  first  glance  of  this  scene  hurries  the  senses  into 
the  opinion,  3that  this  earth  has  been  created  in  time; 
that  the  mountains  were  formed  first ;  that  the  rivers 
began  to  flow  afterwards;  that,  in  this  place  particular- 
ly, they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue  Ridge  of 

1.  An.  448.         2.  An.  828,  Pr.  307.       3.  An.  670. 
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mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean  which  filled  the 
whole  valley ;  that  continuing  to  rise,  they  have  at  length 
broken  over  at  this  spot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain 
idown  from  its  summit  to  its  base.  The  piles  of  rock  on 
each  hand,  particularly  the  Shenandoah, — the  evident 
marks  of  their  disrupture  and  avulsion  from  their  beds, 
by  the  most  powerful  agents  of  nature,  corroborate  this 
impression. 

3.  But  the  distant  finishing  which  nature  has  given  to 
the  picture,  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is  a  true 
contrast  to  the  foreground.  2That  is  as  placid  and  de- 
lightful, as  this  is  wild  and  tremendous.  The  moun- 
tain being  cloven  asunder,  presents  to  your  eye,  through 
the  cleft,  a  small  catch  of  smooth,  blue  horizon,  at  an 
infinite  distance  in  the  plain  country,  inviting  you,  as  it 
were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  round,  to  pass 
through  the  breach,  and  participate  of  the  calm  below. 

4.  Here  the  eye  ultimately  composes  itself;  and  [in]  that 
way,  too,  the  road  happens  actually  to  lead.  You  cross 
the  Potomac  above  the  junction,  pass  along  its  side 
through  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles, — its 
terrible  precipices  hanging  in  fragments  over  you.  This 
scene  is  worth  a  Syoy age  across  the  Atlantic;  yet  here,  as 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  are  people 
who  have  passed  their  lives  within  half  a  dozen  miles, 
and  have  never  been  4to  survey  these  monuments  of  a  war 
between  rivers  and  mountains,  which  must  have  shaken 
the  earth  itself  to  its  centre. 


1.  An.  550,  Pr.  236-1.         3.  An.  828,  Pr.  307. 
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SECTION  XIII. 
The  Blind  Preacher. — Wirt. 

1.  It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I  traveled  through  the 
county  of  Orange,  in  Virginia,  that  my  eye  was  caught 
by  a  cluster  of  horses,  tied  near  a  ruinous,  old,  wooden 
house,  in  the  forest,  not  far  from  the  road  side.  Having 
frequently  seen  such  objects  before,  in  traveling  through 
these  states,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
this  was  a  place  of  religious  worship. 

2.  Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  in 
the  duties  of  the  congregation;  but  I  must  confess,  that 
curiosity  to  hear  the  preacher  of  such  a  wilderness,  was 
not  the  least  of  my  motives.  On  entering  the  house,  I 
was  struck  with  his  preternatural  appearance.  He  was 
a  tall  and  very  spare  old  man, — his  head,  which  was 
covered  with  a  white  linen  cap,  his  shriveled  hands,  and 
his  voice,  were  all  shaking  under  the  influence  of  a  palsy; 
and  a  few  moments  ascertained  to  me  that  he  was  per- 
fectly blind. 

3.  The  first  emotions  which  touched  my  breast,  were 
those  of  mingled  pity  and  veneration.  But  how  soon 
were  all  my  feelings  changed !  The  lips  of  Plato  were 
never  more  worthy  of  a  prognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than 
were  the  lips  of  this  holy  man !  It  was  a  day  of  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament;  and  his  subject,  of 
course,  was  the  passion  of  our  Savior.  I  had  heard  the 
subject  handled  a  thousand  times :  I  had  thought  it  Ex- 
hausted long  ago.  Little  did  I  suppose,  that  in  the  wild 
wocds  of  America,  I  was  -to  meet  with  a  man,  whose 

1.  An.  8S7,  Pr.  450.  2.  An.  448. 
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eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic,  a  new  and  more  sub- 
lime pathos  than  [any  that]  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

4.  As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  to  distribute  the 
mystic  symbols,  there  was  a  peculiar — a  [solemnity]  more 
than  human  solemnity  in  his  air  and  manner,  which  made 
my  blood  run  ^old,  and  my  whole  frame  shiver.  He  then 
drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Savior, — his  trial 
before  Pilate^ — his  ascent  up  Calvary, — his  crucifixion, 
and  his  death.  I  knew  the  whole  history;  but  never, 
until  then,  had  I  heard  the  circumstances  so  selected,  so 
arranged,  so  colored !  It  was  all  new ;  and  I  seemed  to 
have  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

5.  His  enunciation  was  so  deliberate  that  his  voice 
trembled  on  every  syllable;  and  every  heart  in  the  as- 
sembly trembled  in  unison.  His  peculiar  phrases  had 
such  a  force  of  description,  that  the  original  scene  appeared 
to  be  at  that  moment  acting  before  our  eyes.  We  saw 
the  very  faces  of  the  Jews — the  staring,  frightful  distor- 
tions of  malice  and  rage.  We  saw  the  buffet :  my  soul 
kindled  with  a  flame  of  indignation;  and  my  hands  were 
involuntarily  and  convulsively  clinched. 

6.  But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the 
forgiving  meekness  of  our  Savior;  when  he  drew,  to  the 
life, — his  blessed  eyes  streaming  in  tears  to  heaven, — his 
voice  breathing  to  God  a  soft  and  gentle  prayer  for  par- 
don on  his  enemies, — "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do;" — the  voice  of  the  preacher 
which  had  all  along  faltered,  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
until,  his  2utterance  being  entirely  obstructed  by  the  force 
of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and 
burst  into  a  loud  and  irrepressible  flood  of  grief.     The 

1.  An.  685,  Pr    363.  2.  An.  769,  Pr.  442. 
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effect  was  inconceivable.  The  whole  house  resounded 
with  the  mingled  groans,  and  sobs,  and  shrieks  of  the 
congregation. 

7.  It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  subsided,  so 
far  as  Ho  permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the 
usual,  but  fallacious  standard  of  my  own  weakness,  I 
began  to  be  very  uneasy  for  the  situation  of  the  preacher. 
For  I  could  not  conceive  how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his 
audience  2down  from  the  height  to  which  he  had  wound 
them,  without  impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his 
subject,  or  perhaps  shocking  them  by  the  abruptness  of 
the  fall.  But — no:  the  descent  was  as  beautiful  and 
sublime,  as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid  and  enthusi- 
astic. 

8.  The  first  sentence  with  wrhich  he  broke  the  awful 
silence,  was  a  quotation  from  Rousseau, — "  Socrates  died 
like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God!"  I 
despair  of  giving  you  amr  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by 
this  short  sentence,  unless  you  could  perfectly  conceive 
the  whole  manner  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  cri- 
sis in  the  discourse.  Never  before  did  I  completely  un- 
derstand what  Demosthenes  meant,  by  laying  such  stress 
on  delivery 

9.  You  are  -to  bring  before  you  the  venerable  figure  of 
the  preacher, — his  blindness  constantly  recalling  to  your 
recollection  old  Homer,  Ossian,  and  Milton,  and  -^associate 
with  his  performance  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  their 
geniuses, — you  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his  slow, 
solemn,  well-accented  enunciation,  and  his  voice  of  affect- 
ing, trembling  melody — you  are  to  remember  the  pitch 
of  passion  and  enthusiasm  to   which  the  congregation 

1.  An.  884,  Br.  386.  3.  An.  876-3. 
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were  raised, — and  then,  the  few  minutes  of  portentous, 
death-like  silence  which  reigned  throughout  the  house, — 
to  see  the  l preacher,  removing  his  white  handkerchief 
from  his  aged  face,  even  yet  wet  from  the  recent  torrent 
of  his  tears,  and  slowly  stretching  forth  the  palsied  hand 
which  holds  it,  'begin  the  sentence — "  Socrates  died  like 
a  philosopher" — then  pausing,  raising  his  other  hand, 
pressing  them  both,  clasped  together,  with  warmth 
and  energy  to  his  breast,  lifting  Iris  sightless  balls  to 
Heaven,  and  pouring  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremulous 
voice? — "but  Jesus  Christ,  like  a  God!"  If  he  had  been 
indeed  and  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  divine. 

10.  Whatever  I  had  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  sub- 
limity of  Massillon,  or  the  force  of  Bourdaloue,  had  fallen 
far  short  of  the  power  which  I  felt,  from  the  delivery  of 
this  simple  sentence.  The  blood,  which  just  before  had 
rushed  in  a  hurricane  upon  my  brain,  and,  in  the  violence 
and  agony  of  my  feelings,  had  held  my  whole  system  in 
suspense,  now  ran  back  into  my  heart,  with  a  sensation 
which  I  cannot  describe — a  kind  of  shuddering,  delicious 
horror !  The  paroxysm  of  blended  pity  and  indignation 
to  which  I  had  been  transported,  subsided  into  the  deep- 
est self-abasement,  humility,  and  adoration.  I  had  just 
been  lacerated  and  dissolved  by  sympathy  for  our  Savior, 
as  a  fellow  ^creature;  but  now,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
I  adore  him  as — <f  a   2God!" 

11.  If  this  description  gives  you  the  impression,  that 
this  incomparable  minister  had  any  thing  of  shallow, 
theatrical  trick  in  his  manner,  it  does  him  great  injus- 
tice. I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  orator,  such  a 
union  of  simplicity  and  majesty.     He  has  not  a  gesture, 

1.  An.  872,  Pr.  388.  2.  An.  674 
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an  attitude,  or  an  accent,  to  which  he  does  not  seem 
3 forced  by  the  sentiment  which  he  is  expressing.  His 
mind  is  too  serious,  too  earnest,  too  solicitous,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  too  dignified,  -to  stoop  to  artifice.  Al- 
though as  far  removed  from  ostentation  as  a  man  can  be, 
yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  train,  the  style  and  substance  of 
his  thoughts,  that  he  is  not  only  a  very  polite  scholar 
but  a  man  of  very  extensive  and  profound  erudition. 

12.  This  man  has  been  before  my  imagination  almost 
ever  since.  A  thousand  times  as  I  rode  along,  I  dropped 
the  reins  of  my  bridle,  stretched  forth  my  hand,  and 
tried  to  imitate  his  quotation  from  Rousseau;  a  thousand 
times  I  abandoned  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  felt  per- 
suaded that  his  peculiar  manner  and  power  arose  from 
an  energy  of  soul  which  nature  could  give,  but  which  no 
human  being  could  justly  copy. 


SECTION  XIY. 

The   Sultan  and  Mr.  Howard,   the  Philanthropist. — 
Mrs.  Ixchbald. 

Sultan.  Englishman ,  you  were  invited  hither  4to 
receive  public  thanks,  for  our  troops  restored  to  health 
by  your  prescription.  Ask  a  reward  adequate  to  your 
services. 

Howard.  Sultan,  the  reward  I  ask,  is  leave  to  pre- 
serve more  of  your  people  still. 

Sultan.  How  [are  you  to  preserve]  more  ?  my  sub- 
jects are  in  health;  no  contagion  visits  them. 

1.  An.  887,  Pr.  450.  3.  An.  773,  Pr.  443. 
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Howard.  The  prisoner  is  your  subject.  There,  mi- 
sery, more  contagious  than  disease,1  preys  on  the  lives  of 
hundreds;  sentenced  but  to  confinement,  their  doom  is 
death.  Immured  in  damp  and  dreary  vaults,  they  daily 
perish;  and  who  can  tell  but  that,  among  the  many 
hapless  sufferers,  there  may  be  hearts  bent  down  with 
penitence,  to  heaven  and  you,  for  every  slight  offence, — 
there  may  be  some,  among  the  wretched  multitude,  even 
innocent  victims.  Let  me  seek  them  out;  let  me  save 
them  and  you. 

Saltan.  2  Amazement!  retract  your  application;  curb 
this  weak  pity,  and  accept  our  thanks. 

Howard.  Restrain  my  pity ! — and  what  can  I  receive 
in  recompense  for  that  soft  bond  which  links  me  to  the 
wretched?  and,  while  it  soothes  their  sorrow,  repays  me 
more  than  all  the  gifts  an  empire  can  bestow!  But  if  it 
be  a  virtue  repugnant  to  your  plan  of  government,  I  ap- 
ply not  in  the  name  of  Pity,  but  of  Justice. 

Saltan.     Justice! 

Howard.  The  justice  that  forbids  all,  but  the  worst 
of  criminals,  to  be  denied  that  wholesome  3air  the  very 
brute  creation  freely  takes. 

Saltan.  Consider  for  whom  you  plead — for  men  (if 
not  base  culprits)  so  misled,  so  depraved,  [that]  they  are 
dangerous  to  our  state,  and  deserve  none  of  its  blessings. 

Howard.  If  not  upon  the  undeserving, — if  not  upon 
the  wretched  wanderer  from  the  paths  of  rectitude, — 
where  shall  the  sun  diffuse  his  light,  or  the  clouds  4 dis- 
til their  dews?  Where  shall  spring  breathe  fragrance,  or 
autumn  4pour  its  plenty? 

Sultan.     Sir,  your  sentiments,  still  more  your  char- 
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acter,  excite  my  curiosity.  They  tell  me  that  in  our 
camps  you  visited  each  sick  man's  bed, — administered 
yourself  the  healing  draught, — encouraged  our  savages 
with  the  hope  of  life,  or  pointed  out  their  better  hope  in 
death.  The  widow  speaks  your  charities,  the  orphan 
lisps  your  bounties,  and  the  rough  Indian  melts  in  tears 
to  bless  you.  I  wish  to  ask  why  you  have  done  all  this? 
— what  is  it  that  prompts  !you  thus  to  befriend  the  mis- 
erable and  forlorn? 

Howard.  It  is  in  vain  to  explain;  the  time  it  would 
take  to  reveal  to  you 

Sultan.     Satisfy  my  curiosity  in  writing  then. 

Howard.  Nay,  if  you  will  read,  I'll  send  a  book  in 
which  is  already  written  why  I  act  thus. 

Sultan.     What  book  [is  it]  ?  what  is  it  called? 

Howard.  "  The  Christian  2 Doctrine."  There  you 
will  find  all  I  have  done  was  but  my  duty. 

Sultan.  Your  words  recall  reflections  that  distract 
me;  nor  can  I  bear  the  pressure  on  my  own  mind,  with- 
out confessing — lam  a  Christian! 


SECTION  XY. 

The  Perfect  Orator. — Sheridan 

1.  Imagine  to  yourselves  a  Demosthenes,  addressing 
the  most  illustrious  assembly  in  the  world,  upon  a  point 
whereon  the  fate  of  the  most  illustrious  of  nations  de- 
pended. How  awful  such  a  meeting! — how  vast  the 
subject!  By  the  power  of  his  eloquence — the  august- 
ness  of  the  assembly  is  lost  in  the  dignity  of  the  orator; 

1.  An.  872,  Pr.  388.  2.  Pr.  359. 
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and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  for  a  while,  superseded 
by  the  admiration  of  his  talents. 

2.  AVith  iwhat  strength  of  argument,  with  what  pow- 
ers of  fancy,  with  what  emotions  of  the  heart,  does  he 
assault  and  subjugate  the  whole  man;  and  at  once  capti- 
vate his  reason,  his  imagination,  and  his  passions!  To 
effect  this,  must  be  the  utmost  effort  of  the  most  impro- 
ved state  of  human  nature.  [There  is]  Not  a  faculty  that 
he  possesses,  but  [it]  is  here  exerted  to  its  highest  pitch. 
All  his  internal  powers  are  at  work;  all  his  external 
testify  their  energies. 

3.  Within — the  memory,  the  fancy,  the  judgment,  the 
passions,  are  all  busy;  without — every  muscle,  every 
nerve  is  exerted, — not  a  feature,  not  a  limb,  but  speaks. 
The  organs  of  the  body,  attuned  to  the  exertions  of  the 
mind,  through  the  kindred  organs  of  the  hearers,  instan- 
taneously 2vibrate  those  energies  from  soul  to  soul.  Not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  minds  in  such  a  multitude*, 
by  the  lightning  of  eloquence  they  are  melted  into  one 
mass; — the  whole  assembly,  actuated  in  one  and  the 
same  way,  become,  as  it  were,  but  one  man,  and  have 
but  one  voice.  The  universal  cry  is — Let  us  march 
against  Philip,  let  us  fight  for  our  liberties — let  us 
conquer  or  die  ! 


SECTION  XVI. 

Panegyric  on  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Sheridan. — Burke. 

1.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  this  day  surprised  the  thousands 
who  hung  with  rapture  on  his  accents,  by  such  an  array 
of  talents,  such  an  exhibition  of  capacity,  such  a  display 

1.  An.  284,  Pr.  122-4.         2.  An.  806,  Pr.  153-3. 
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of  powers,  as  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  oratory  ; 
a  display  that  reflected  the  highest  honor  on  himself — 
lustre  upon  letters — renown  upon  parliament — glory 
upon  the  country. 

2.  Of  all  ^  species  of  rhetoric,  of  every  kind  of  eloquence, 
that  has  been  witnessed  or  recorded,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times;  whatever  the  acuteness  of  the  bar,  the 
dignity  of  the  senate,  the  solidity  of  the  judgment-seat, 
and  the  sacred  morality  of  the  pulpits  have  hitherto  fur 
nished ;  nothing  has  equaled  what  we  have  this  day  heard 
in  Westminster  Hall. 

3.  No  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  statesman,  no  orator, 
no  man  of  any  literary  description  whatever,  2has  come 
up,  in  the  one  instance,  to  the  pure  sentiments  of  mo- 
rality, or  in  the  other,  to  that  variety  of  knowledge, 
force  of  imagination,  propriety  and  vivacity  of  allusion, 
beauty  and  elegance  of  diction,  strength  and  copiousness 
of  style,  pathos  and  sublimity  of  conception,  to  which 
we  this  day  listened  with  ardor  and  admiration.  From 
poetry  up  to  eloquence  there  is  not  a  species  of  composi- 
tion, of  which  a  complete  and  perfect  specimen  might  not, 
from  that  single  speech,  be  culled  and  collected. 


SECTION  XVII. 

Description  of  a  launder  Storm  on  the  Highlands  of 

the  Hudson. — Irving. 

1.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  a  calm,  sultry  day,  that 

we  floated  gently  with  the  tide,  between  those  stern 

mountains,  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson.     There  was 

1.  An.  157,  Pr.  78-4.         3.  An.  973-11,  Pr.  450. 
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that  perfect  quiet  which  prevails  over  nature  in  the  lan- 
guor of  summer  heat;  the  turning  of  a  plank,  or  the 
accidental  falling  of  an  oar  on  deck,  was  echoed  from  the 
mountain  side,  and  reverberated  along  the  shores;  and 
if  by  chance  the  captain  gave  a  shout  of  command,  there 
were  airy  tongues  that  mocked  it  from  every  cliff. 

2.  I  gazed  about  me  in  mute  delight  and  wonder,  al 
these  scenes  of  nature's  magnificence.  To  the  left,  ths 
Dunderberg  reared  its  woody  precipices,  height  over 
height,  forest  over  forest,  awa}*  into  the  deep  summer 
sky.  To  the  right,  strutted  forth  the  bold  promontory 
of  Anthony's  Nose,  with  a  solitary,  eagle  wheeling  about 
it;  while  beyond,  mountain  succeeded  to  mountain,  until 
they  seemed  to  lock  their  arms  together,  and  confine 
this  mighty  river  in  their  embraces.  There  was  a  feeling 
of  quiet  luxury  in  gazing  at  the  broad,  green  bosoms, 
here  and  there  scooped  out  among  the  precipices ;  or  at 
woodlands  high  in  air,  nodding  over  the  edge  of  some 
beetling  bluff,  and  [with]  their  foliage  all  transparent  in 
the  yellow  sunshine. 

3.  In  the  midst  of  my  admiration,  I  remarked  a  pile  of 
bright  snowy  clouds  peering  above  the  western  heights. 
It  was  succeeded  by  another,  and  another,  each  seeming- 
ly pushing  onward  its  predecessor,  and  towering,  with 
dazzling  brilliancy,  in  the  deep  blue  atmosphere;  and 
now,  muttering  peals  of  thunder  were  faintly  heard,  roll- 
ing behind  the  mountains.  The  river,  hitherto  still  and 
glassy,  reflecting  pictures  of  the  sky  and  land,  now 
showed  a  dark  ripple  at  a  distance,  as  the  breeze  came 
creeping  up  it.  The  fish-hawks  wheeled  and  screamed, 
and  sought  their  nests  on  the  high  dry  trees;  the  crows 
flew  clamorously  to  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  all 
nature  seemed  conscious  of  the  approaching  thundergust. 
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4.  The  clouds  now  rolled  in  volumes  over  the  moun- 
tain tops;  their  summit  *  still  bright  and  snowy,  but  the 
lower  parts  aof  an  inky  blackness.  The  rain  began  to 
patter  down  in  broad  and  scattered  drops;  the  wind 
freshened  and  curled  on  the  waves ;  at  length  it  seemed 
as  if  the  bellying  clouds  were  torn  open  by  the  moun- 
tain tops,  and  complete  torrents  of  rain  came  rattling 
down.  The  lightning  leaped  from  -cloud  to  cloud, 
and  streamed  quivering  against  the  rocks,  splitting  and 
rending  the  stoutest  forest  trees.  The  thunder  burst  in 
tremendous  explosions;  the  peals  were  echoed  from 
mountain  to  mountain;  they  crashed  upon  Dunderberg, 
and  rolled  up  the  long  defile  of  the  highlands,  each  head- 
land making  a  new  echo,  until  old  Bull  Hill  seemed  to 
belloAV  back  the  storm. 

5.  For  a  time  the  scudding  rack  and  mist,  and  the 
sheeted  rain,  almost  hid  the  landscape  from  the  sight. 
There  was  a  fearful  gloom,  illumined  still  more  fearfully 
by  the  streams  of  lightning  which  glittered  among  the 
rain  drops.  Never  had  I  beheld  such  an  absolute  war- 
ring of  the  elements ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  storm  was  tear- 
ing and  rending  its  way  through  this  mountain  defile, 
and  had  brought  all  the  artillery  of  heaven  into  action. 


1.  An.  771,  Pr.  450. 
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SELECTIONS   IN   POETRY. 


TRANSPOSITION. 

As  the  style  is  usually  much  more  inverted  in  Poetry 
than  in  Prose,  it  will  sometimes  be  proper,  be- 
fore analysing  or  parsing  a  sentence,  to  reduce  it  to  the 
prose  order,  and  to  supply  ellipses,  that  the  grammatical 
dependence  and  construction  of  the  several  parts,  as  well 
as  the  meaning  of  the  author,  may  be  more  clearly 
perceived. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Love,  and  his  sister  fair,  the  soul, 
Twin-born,  from  heaven  together  came. 

TRANSPOSED    THUS, 

Love  and  his  fair  sister,  the  soul,  twin-born,  came 
from  heaven. 

2.  Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune,  and  to  fame  unknown. 

TRANSPOSED    THUS, 

A  youth  unknown  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  here  rests 
his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth. 

3.  AYho  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor, 
"Who  lives  to  fancy  never  can  be  rich. 

TRANSPOSED    THUS, 

[He]  who  lives  [according]  to  nature,  can  rarely  *  * 
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poor;  [He]  who  lives  [according]  to  fancy,  can  never 
be  rich. 

It  will  also  be  a  profitable  exercise  to  point  out  the 
different  kinds  of  verse,  to  scan  the  lines  by  dividing 
each  into  its  appropriate  feet,  and  mention  such  figures 
of  speech  as  may  occur. 


SECTION  I. 

SELECT    SENTENCES. 

Charity. 

1.  Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives, 
She  builds  our  quiet  as  she  forms  our  lives; 
Lays  the  rough  path  of  peevish  nature  1even, 
And  opens  in  each  breast  a  little  heaven. 

Love  of  Praise. 

2.  The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  art, 
Reigns  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  every  heart; 
The  proud  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure, 
The  modest  shun  it — but  2to  make  it  sure. 

Beauty  of  Expression. 

3.  Thy  words  had  such  a  melting  flow, 

And  spoke  of  truth  so  sweetly  well, 
They  dropped  like  heaven's  serenest  snow, 
And  all  was  brightness  where  they  fell. 

Man  and  Woman, 

4.  Man  is  3the  rugged  lofty  pine, 

That  frowns  o'er  many  a  wave-beat  shore; 
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Woman's  the  slender,  graceful  vine, 
Whose  curling  tendrils  round  it  twine, 
And  deck  its  rough  bark  sweetly  o'er. 

Virtuous  Activity. 

5.  Seize,  mortals  !  seize  the  transient  hour; 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies : 

Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  flower; 
He  dies — Alas ! — how  soon  he  dies ! 

The  Source  of  Happiness. 

6.  Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words ;  health,  peace,  and  competence. 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  peace,  0,  virtue!  peace  is  all  thy  own. 

Bliss  of  Celestial  Origin. 

7.  Restless  mortals  toil  for  naught; 
Bliss  in  vain  from  earth  is  sought ; 
Bliss,  a  native  of  the  sky, 

Never  wanders.  Mortals,  try; 
There  you  cannot  seek  in  vain ; 
For  *to  seek  her,  is  to  gain. 

The  Passions. 

8.  The  passions  are  a  num'rous  crowd, 
Imperious,  positive,  and  loud, 
Curb  these  licentious  sons  of  strife; 
Hence  chiefly  rise  the  storms  of  life; 
If  they  grow  mutinous,  and  rave. 
They  are  thy  masters,  thou  their  slave. 

JZpitaph. 

9.  How  lov'd,  how  valu'd  once,  avails  thee  not: 
To  whom  delated,  or  by  whom  begot; 

1.  An.  869,  Pr.  383.  2.  Supply  "  thou  art." 
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A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee; 

'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 

Dum  vivimus  vivamus. —  While  ue  live,  let  us  live, 

10.  "  Live  i while  you  live,"  the  epicure  would  say, 
"  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day." 

"  Live  while  you  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
cc  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies." 
Lord!  in  my  views,  let  both  united  be; 
I  live  in  pleasure,  iwhen  I  live  to  thee! 

Confidence  in  Divine  Protection. 

11.  Man  may  trouble  and  distress  me, 

'Twill  but  drive  me  to  thy  breast; 
Life  with  trials  hard  may  press  me, 

Heaven  will  bring  me  sweeter  rest. 
Oh !  -'tis  not  in  grief  to  harm  me, 
While  thy  love  is  left  to  me ; 

Oh!   'twere3  not  in  joy  to  charm  me, 

Were  that  joy  unmix'd  with  Thee. 


SECTION  II. 

SELECT    PARAGRAPHS. 

Music. 
1.  Deep  as  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods; 
Sweet  as  the  warbles  of  the  vocal  woods : 
The  list'ning  passions  hear,  and  sink,  and  rise, 
As  the  rich  harmony  or  swells  or  dies ! 
The  pulse  of  avarice  forgets  to  move ; 

1.  An.  645,      Ex.  55.  3.   An.  490. 

2.  "     246-4,    "     27. 
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A  purer  rapture  fills  the  breast  of  love ; 
Devotion  lifts  to  heav'n  a  holier  eye, 
And  bleeding  pity  heaves  a  softer  sigh. 

Spring. 

2.  From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens;  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 
The  hawthorn  whitens;  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds  unfolding  by  degrees, 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display 'd 

In  full  luxuriance,  to  the  sighing  gales. 
Summer. 

3.  The  bright  effulgent  sun, 
Rising  direct,  swift  chases  from  the  sky 

The  short  liv'd  twilight,  and  with  ardent  blaze 

Looks  gaily  ^fierce  through  all  the  dazzling  air: 

He  mounts  his  throne;  but  kind  before  him  sends — 

Issuing  from  out  the  portals  of  the  morn — 

The  general  breeze,  to  mitigate  his  fire, 

And  breathe  refreshment  on  a  fainting  world. 

Autumn. 

4.  Xow  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove, 
Oft  startling  such  as,  studious,  walk  below, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields, 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.     E'en  what  remain'd 
Of  stronger  fruits,  falls  from  the  naked  tree; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  all  around, 
The  desolated  2prospect  thrills  the  soul. 

1.  An.  6S5,  Pr.  363.  2.  An.  667,  Pr.  354. 
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Winter. 

5.  The  horizontal  sun, 
Broad1  o'er  the  south,  hangs  at  his  utmost  noon, 
And,  ineffectual  strikes  the  gelid  cliff : 

His  azure  gloss  the  mountain  still  maintains, 
Nor  feels  the  feeble  touch.     Perhaps  the  vale 
Relents  a  while  to  the  reflected  ray ; 
Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  clustered  snow. 
Myriads2  of  gems,  that  in  the  waving  gleam, 
Gay  twinkle  as  they  scatter.     Thick  around 
Thunders  the  sport  of  those,  who,  with  the  gun 
And  dog  impatient,  bounding  at  the  shot, 
Worse  than  the  Season  desolate  the  fields. 

Sunrise. 

6.  But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.     The  less'ning  cloud, 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow, 
Ilium 'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach, 
Betoken  glad.     Lo,  now,  apparent  all 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  colored  air. 
He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad; 

And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  burnished  plays 
On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wand 'ring 

streams, 
High  gleaming  from  afar. 

Reputation. 

7.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
Who3  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  'tis  something, 
nothing; 

1.  An.  685,  Pr.  363.  3.  An.  752,  Pr.  450. 

2.  "     667,    "    354. 
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Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 
Bat  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Evening  Sounds. 

8.  Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose; 

There  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  step  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  3'oung, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whispering 

wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind, — 
These  all  in  soft  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Morning  Sounds. 

9.  Up  springs  the  lark, 
Shrill-voic'd,  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nation. 

The  black-bird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake; 
The  mellow  bulfmeh  answers  from  the  grove; 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent.     Join'd  to  these, 
Innumerous1  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulation  mix 
Mellifluous.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw, 

1.  An.  104S-1     Pr.  554-1. 
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And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 

Aid  the  full  concert;  while  the  stock-dove  breathes 

A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 


SECTION  III. 

The  Sabbath.— Willis. 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning,  in  the  time 

When  the  leaves  fall — and  the  bright  sun  shone  out 

As  when  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together — 

So  quietly  and  calmly  fell  his  light 

Upon  a  world  at  rest.     There  was  no  leaf  5 

In  motion,  and  the  loud  winds  slept,  and 

All  was  still.     The  laVring  herd  was  grazing 

Upon  the  hill-side  quietly — uncalled 

By  the  harsh  voice  of  man;  and  distant  sound, 

Save  from  the  murmuring  waterfall,  came  not  10 

As  usual  on  the  ear.     One  hour  stole  on, 

And  then  another  of  the  morning,  calm 

And  still  as  Eden  ere  the  birth  of  man. 

And  then  broke  in  the  Sabbath  chime  of  bells — 

And  the  old  man  and  his  descendants  went  15 

Together  to  the  house  of  God.     I  joined 

The  well-appareled  crowd.     The  holy  man 

Rose  solemnly,  and  breathed  the  prayer  of  faith — 

And  the  grey  saint,  just  on  the  wing  of  heaven; 

And  the  fair  maid — and  the  bright-haired  young  man;  20 

And  the  child  of  curling  locks,  just  taught  to  close 

The  lash  of  its  blue  eyes  the  while ; — all  knelt 

In  attitude  of  prayer — and  then  the  hymn, 

Sincere  in  its  low  melody,  went  up 

To  worship  God.  25 
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SECTION  IT. 
The  Tables  Turned — Wordsworth. 

Up!  ]up!  my  friend  and  quit  jovlt  books, 

Or  surely  you'll  grow  double: 
Up!  up!  ra\'  friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 

Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble? 

The  sun  above  the  mountain's  head, 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow 
Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread, 

His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

^Books!   'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  Linnet, 
How  sweet  his  music!  on  my  life, 

There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark!  how  blithe  the  Throstle  sings! 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher : 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 

Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless ; 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 

Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  Scan. 


1.  An.    978-8,    Pr.  554-2.       3.  An.  978-8,  Pr,  452. 

2.  "       775,         "    445. 
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Sweet  is  the  love  which  nature  brings; 

Our  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things — 

We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art; 

Close  up  these  barren  leaves ; 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 


SECTION  y. 
Evening  Prayer  at  a  Girls'  School. — Hemans. 

Hush !  'tis  a  holy  hour — the  quiet  room 

Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  sheds 

A  faint  and  starry  radiance,  through  the  gloom 

And  the  sweet  stillness,  down  on  bright  young  heads, 

With  all  their  clustering  locks,  untouched  by  care, 

And  bowed,  as  flowers  are  bowed  with  night — in  prayer. 

Gaze  on, — 'tis  lovely! — childhood's  lip  and  cheek, 
Mantling  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought — 

Gaze — yet  what  seest  thou  in  those  fair,  and  meek, 
And  fragile  things,  as  but  for  sunshine  wrought? 

— Thou  seest  what  grief  must  nurture  for  the  sky, 

What  death  must  fashion  for  eternity ! 

Oh!  joyous  creatures,  that  will  sink  to  rest 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done, 

As  birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  oppressed; 
'Midst  the  dim  folded  leaves,  at  set  of  sun — 

Lift  up  your  hearts — though  yet  no  sorrow  lies 

Dark  in  the  summer-heaven  of  those  clear  eyes ; 
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Though  fresh  within  your  breasts  th'  untroubled  springs 
Of  hope  make  melody  where'er  ye  tread, 

And  o'er  your  sleep  bright  shadows,  from  the  wings 
Of  spirits  -visiting  but  youth,  be  spared; 

Yet  in  those  flute-like  voices,  mingling  low, 

Is  woman's  tenderness — how  soon  her  woe! 

Her  lot  is  on  you — silent  Hears  to  weep, 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hour, 
And  sunless  riches,  from  Affection's  deep, 

To  pour  on  broken  reeds — a  wasted  shower ! 
And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay, 
And  to  bewail  that  worship — therefore  pray ! 

Her  lot  is  on  you — to  be  found  untired, 

Watching  the  stars  2out  by  the  bed  of  pain, 

With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  ^brow  inspired, 
And  a  true  ^heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain. 

Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay, 

And  oh!  to  love  through  all  things — therefore  pray! 

And  take  the  thought  of  this  calm  vesper  time, 
With  its  low  murmuring  sounds  and  silvery  light, 

On  through  the  dark  day  fading  from  their  prime, 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  blight. 

Earth  will  forsake — oh !  happy  to  have  given 

The  unbroken  heart's  first  fragrance  unto  Heaven f 


SECTION  VI. 
Early  Recollections. — Cowper. 
Be4  it  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days; 

1.  An.  804,  Pr.  287.  3.  An.  823-1,  Pr.  306. 

2.  "     550,     »     236-1.     4.     "     389,        "   App.  xviiL 
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The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone, 

That  feels  not  at  the  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 

The  iwall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill,  5 

The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still ; 

The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employed, 

Tho'  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed,  not  yet  destroyed; 

The  little  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot, 

Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot,  ^0 

As  happy  as  we  once,  2to  kneel  and  draw 

The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw, 

To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 

Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dexterous  pat; 

The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites  25 

Such  recollection  of  our  own  delights, 

That,  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  t' obtain 

Our  innocent,  sweet,  simple  years  again. 

This  fond  attachment  to  the  well  known  place 

Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race,  20 

Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 

We  feel  it  e'en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 


SECTION  YIT. 

Flowers,    the     Gift     of    Divine     Benignity. — Mrs. 
Hemans. 


-Yes,  there  shall  still  be  joy, 


Where  God  hath  poured  forth  beauty ;  and  the  voice 

Of  human  love  shall  still  be  heard  in  praise 

Over  His  glorious  gifts — 0  Father,  Lord! 

The  All-Beneficent!  I  bless  Thy  name,  5 

1.  Supply  "  we  think  of."         2.  An.  865,  Pr.  382. 
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1That  Thou  hast  mantled  the  green  earth  with  flowers, 

Linking  our  hearts  to  nature!     By  the  love 

Of  their  wild  blossoms,  our  young  footsteps  first 

Into  her  deep  recesses  are  beguiled — 

Her  minster  cells, — dark  glen  and  forest  bower: —       10 

Where,  thrilling  with  its  earliest  sense  of  Thee, 

Amidst  the  low,  religious  whisperings, 

And  shivery  leaf-sounds  of  the  solitude, 

The  spirit  wakes  2to  worship,  and  is  made 

Thy  living  temple.     By  the  breath  of  flowers,  15 

Thou  callest  us  from  city  throngs  and  cares, 

Back  to  the  woods,  the  birds,  the  mountain  streams, 

That  sing  of  Thee! — back  to  free  childhood's  heart, 

Fresh  with  the  dews  of  tenderness! — Thou  bidd'st 

The  lilies  of  the  field  with  placid  smile  20 

Reprove  man's  feverish  heart-strings,  and  infuse 

Through  his  worn  soul  a  more  unworldly  life, 

With  their  soft,  holy  breath.     Thou  hast  not  left 

His  purer  nature,  with  its  fine  desires, 

Uncared  -O>for  in  this  universe  of  Thine! —  25 

The  glowing  rose  attests  it,  the  beloved 

Of  poet  hearts, — touched  by  their  fervent  dreams 

With  spiritual  light,  and  made  a  source 

Of  heaven-ascending  thoughts.     E'en  to  faint  age 

Thou  lend'st  the  vernal  bliss : — The  old  man's  eye       SO 

Falls  on  the  kindling  blossoms ;  and  his  soul 

Remembers  youth  and  love,  and  hopefully 

Turns  unto  Thee,  who  call'st  earth's  buried  germs 

From  dust  to  splendor;  as  the  mortal  seed 

Shall,  at  Thy  summons,  from  the  grave  spring  up       35 


1.  Supplv  "  for  this,"  or  "  because." 

2.  An.  882.  Pr.   385. 

3.  Uncared  for=not  cared  for.   An.  550. 
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1T0  put  on  glory, — to  be  girt  with  power, 

And  filled  with  immortality.   '  Receive 

Thanks,  blessings,  love  for  these,  Thy  lavish  boons, 

And,  most  of  all,  2their  heavenward  influences,— 

0  Thou  that  gav'st  us  flowers!  43 


SECTION  VIII. 

To  the  Ocean. — L.  H.  Sigourney. 

Hail,  glorious  Ocean !     In  thy  calm  repose 
Majestic  like  a  king.     The  emerald  isles 
Sleep  on  thy  breast,  as  though  with  matron  care 
Thou  in  a  robe  of  light  didst  cradle  them, 
Hushing  the  gales  that  might  disturb  their  rest.  5 

Those  chastened  waves  that  in  rotation  throng 
To  kiss  the  chain  of  sand,  Smethinks  they  seem 
Like  pensive  teachers,  or  like  eloquent  types 
Of  the  brief  tenure  of  terrestrial  joy. 
Though  roused  to  sudden  anger,  thou  dost  change        10 
Thy  countenance,  and  armed  with  terror,  toss 
Man's  floating  castles  to  the  fiery  skies : 
Yet  still  thou  art  his  friend.     Thy  mystic  spell 
Looseneth  the  tie  of  kindred,  4 lures  his  feet 
From  earth's  green  pastures  to  the  slippery  shrouds,  15 
Vvreans  his  bold  spirit  from  the  parent  hearth, 
Till  by  the  rough  and  perilous  baptism  bronzed. 
Thou  art  his  priest,  his  home. 

With  toil  and  change, 
Creation  labors.     Streams  their  beds  forsake,  20 

1.  An.  882.       Pr.  385.  3.  An.  521,  Pr.  224. 

2.  "     823-1,    "    306. 

4.     "    1048-4,    "   554-4.     Compare  An.  956,  Pr.  396. 
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Strong  mountains  moulder — the  eternal  hills 

Leap  from  their  firm  foundations — planets  fall; 

But  age  thy  fearful  forehead  furroweth  not. 

Earth's  bosom  bleeds  beneath  her  warring  sons, 

The  tempest  scathes  her  with  a  foot  of  flame,  25 

And  her  bloom  withers ;  but  what  eye  may  trace 

Where  haughtiest  navies  poured  their  hostile  wrath 

Into  thy  breast,  or  the  storm-spirit  dash'd 

Thy  salt  tears  to  the  sky?     What  hand  hath  reared 

Upon  thy  ever-heaving  pedestal  30 

One  monumental  fane  to  those  who  sleep 

Within  thy  cloistered  chambers?     Myriads  there, 

Wrapped  in  the  tangled  sea-fan's  gorgeous  shroud, 

On  thy  pearl  pavements  find  their  sepulchre. 

Earth  strictly  ] questioned  for  those  absent  ones,  35 

Her  beautiful,  her  brave,  her  innocent; 

But  thou,  in  thy  unyielding  silence,  gave 

No  tidings  of  them,  and  despotic,  bade 

Beauty  and  Death,  like  rival  kings,  divide 

Thy  secret  realm.  40 

Mysterious  Deep,  farewell! 
T  turn  from  thy  companionship.     But  lo! 
Thy  voice  doth  follow  me.     'Midst  lonely  bower, 
Or  twilight  dream,  or  wakeful  couch,  I  hear 
That  solemn  and  reverberated  hymn  45 

From  thy  deep  organ,  which  doth  speak  God's  praise 
In  thunder,  night  and  day. 

Still  by  my  side 
Even  as  a  2dim  seen  spirit  deign  to  walk, 
Prompter  of  holy  thoughts  and  type  of  Him,  50 

Sleepless,  immutable,  omnipotent. 

1.  Questioned= inquired. 

2.  An.  104S-4,  Pr.  554-4.    Compare  An.  687,  Pr.  325 
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SECTION  IX. 

Description  of  a  Storm. — Thomson. 

Behold,1  slow  settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove, 

Unusual  darkness  broods,  and  growing  gains 

The  fall  possession  of  the  sky,  surcharged 

With  wrathful  vapor,  from  the  secret  beds, 

Where  sleep  the  mineral  generations,  drawn.  5 

Thence  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 

Of  fat  bitumen,  steaming  on  the  day, 

With  various  tinctured  trains  of  latent  flame, 

Pollute  the  sky,  and,  in  2yon  baleful  cloud, 

A  reddening  gloom,  a  magazine  of  fate,  10 

Ferment;  till,  by  the  touch  ethereal  roused, 

The  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 

Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below 

They  furious  spring.     A  boding  silence  reigns, 

Dread  through  the  dun  expanse;  3save  the  dull  sound  15 

That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 

Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood, 

And  shakes  the  forest-leaf  without  a  breath. 

Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  the  aerial  tribes 

Descend :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce  20 

Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.     In  rueful  gaze 

The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 

Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook, 

Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  4him  fast, 

Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave.  25 

'Tis  listening  fear,  and  dumb  amazement  all. 

When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 

1.  An.  558,  Pr.  239-1.         3.  An.  547,     Pr.  235. 

2.  "     303,     u    140.  4.     "   1048-1,  "  554-1 
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Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud; 

And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast 

The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice.  3Q 

At  first,  heard  solemn,  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven, 

The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 

And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind, 

The  lightnings  iflash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 

The  noise  astounds :  till  over  head  a  sheet  35 

Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide;  then  shuts, 

And  opens  wider;  shuts  and  opens  still 

Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze. 

Follows  the  loosened  aggravated  roar, 

Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling;  peal  on  peal  40 

Crushed  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail, 
Or  prone-descending  rain.     Wide  rent,  the  clouds 
Pour  a  whole  flood;  and  yet,  its  2flame  unquenched, 
The  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through,  *- 

Rugged  and  fierce,  or  in  red  whirling  balls, 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  redoubled  rage 
Black  from  the  stroke,  above,  the  smouldering  pine 
Stands  a  sad  shattered  trunk;  and,  stretched  below, 
A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie :  50 

Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 
They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  still 
In  fancy's  eye;  and  there  the  frowning  bull, 
And  ox  half  raised.     Struck  on  the  castled  cliff. 
The  venerable  tower  and  spiry  fane  55 

Resigned  their  aged  pride.     The  gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  from  their  deep  recess, 
"Wide  flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  shake. 

1.  An.  1048-7,  Pr.  554-7.         2.  An.  771,  Pr.  442. 
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SECTION  X. 

Ode  to  Peace. — Cowper. 

Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest! 
Return,  and  make  thy  downy  nest 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart; 
Nor1  riches  I,  nor  power  pursue, 
Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view; 

We  therefore  need  not  part. 

Where  wilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  with  me, 
From  av'rice  and  ambition  free, 

And  pleasure's  fatal  wiles; 
For  whom,  alas!  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  2wont  to  share. 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles? 

The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heaven  that  thou  alone  canst  make? 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream, 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead, 
The  grove  and  the  sequester 'd  shade, 

3To  be  a  guest  with  them? 

For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  priz'd, 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrifie'd 

Whate'er  I  lov'd  before; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away, 
And  helpless,  hopeless,  hear  thee  say — 

Farewell,  we  meet  no  more? 

1.  An.  1048-6,  Pr.  554-6. 

2.  '*  Wont,"  a  part,  of  an  obsolete  verb.     See  Webster's 
Dictionary. 

3.  An.  882,  Pr.  385. 
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SECTION  XI. 

The  Rains. — Osborne. 
I've  seen,  in  twilight's  pensive  hour, 
The  moss-clad  dome,  the  mouldering  tower. 

In  awful  ruin  stand; 
That  dome  where  grateful  voices  sung, 
That  tower,  whose  chiming  music  rung 

Majestically  grand! 

I've  seen,  'mid  sculptur'd  pride,  the  tomb 
Where  heroes  slept,  in  silent  gloom, 

Unconscious  of  their  fame; 
Those  who,  with  laurel'd  honors  crown'd 
Among  their  foes  spread  terror  round. 

And  gained — an  empty  name ! 

I've  seen,  in  death's  dark  palace  laid, 
The  ruins  of  a  beauteous  maid, 

Cadaverous  and  pale! 
That  maiden  who,  while  life  remain'd, 
O'er  rival  charms  in  triumph  reign 'd, 

The  imistress  of  the  vale. 

I've  seen,  where  dungeon's  damps  abide, 
A  youth,  admir'd  in  manhood's  pride, 

In  morbid  fancy  rave; 
He  who,  in  reason's  happier  day, 
Was  virtuous,  witty,  nobly  gay, 

Learn'd,  generous,  and  brave. 

Nor  dome,  nor  tower  in  twilight  shade, 
Nor  hero  fallen,  nor  beauteous  maid, 

To  ruin  all  consign 'd — ^^^ 

1.  An.  797,  Pr.  361. 
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Can1  with  such  pathos  touch  my  breast, 
As  (on  the  maniac's  form  impress'd) 
The  ruins  of  the  mind!*2 


SECTION  XII. 
Summer  Morning. — Axon". 

Sweet  3the  beams  of  rosy  morning, 

Silent  chasing  gloom  away, 
Lovely  tints  the  sky  adorning, 

Harbingers  of  opening  day ! 
See  the  king  of  day  appearing, 

Slow  his  progress  and  serene ; 
Soon  I  feel  the  influence,  cheering, 

Of  this  grand  and  lovely  scene ! 

Lovely  songsters  join  their  voices, 

Harmony  the  groves  pervades; 
All  in  nature  now  rejoices, 

Light  and  joy  succeed  the  shades; 
Stars  withdraw,  and  man  arises, 

To  his  labor  cheerful  goes; 
Day's  returning  blessings  prizes, 

And  in  praise  his  pleasure  shows. 

May  each  morn  that  in  succession, 
Adds  new  mercies  ever  flowing, 

Leave  a  strong  and  deep  impression 
Of  my  debt,  forever  growing; 

4Debt  of  love,  ah!  how  increasing! 

Days  and  years  fresh  blessings  bring, 

1.  An.  785.   Pr.  313,  3.   An.  1048-2,  Pr.  554-2. 

2.  "     355.  4.     "       774,         "   444. 
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But  my  praise  shall  flow  unceasing. 
And  my  Maker's  love  I'll  sing! 


SECTION  XIII. 

Niagara  Falls.— Ax  ox. 

Tremendous  torrent !  for  an  instant  hush 
The  terrors  of  thy  voice,  and  cast  aside 
Those  wide-involving  shadows,  that  my  eyes 
May  see  the  fearful  beauty  of  thy  face — 
I  am  not  all  unworthy  of  thy  sight;  5 

For,  from  my  very  boyhood,  have  I  loved — 
Shunning  the  meaner  track  of  common  minds — 
To  look  on  nature  in  her  loftier  moods. 

At  the  fierce  rushing  of  the  hurricane — 
At  the  near  bursting  of  the  thunderbolt —  10 

I  have  been  touched  with  joy;  and,  when  the  sea, 
Lashed  by  the  wind,  hath  rocked  my  bark,  and  showed 
Its  yawning  caves  beneath  me,  I  have  loved 
Its  dangers  and  the  wrath  of  elements. 
But  never  yet  the  madness  of  the  sea  15 

Hath  moved  me,  *as  thy  grandeur  moves  me  now. 

Thou  no  west  on  in  quiet,  till  thy  waves 
Grow  broken  'midst  the  rocks ;  thy  current  then 
Shoots  onward,  like  the  irresistible  course 
Of  destiny.     Ah!  terrible  2thy  rage!  20 

The  hoarse  and  rapid  whirlpools  there !     My  brain 
Grows  wild,  my  senses  wander,  as  I  gaze 
Upon  the  hurrying  wTaters ;  and  my  sight 
Vainly  would  follow,  as  toward  the  verge 

1.   (So  much)  as.  2  .Supply  is. 
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Sweeps  the  wide  torrent — waves  innumerable  25 

Meet  there  and  madden — waves  innumerable 
Urge  on  and  overtake  the  waves  before, 
And  disappear  in  thunder  and  in  foam. 

They  reach — they  leap  the  barrier :  the  abyss 
Swallows,  insatiable,  the  sinking  waves.  30 

A  thousand  rainbows  arch  them,  and  the  woods 
Are  deafened  with  the  roar.     The  violent  shock 
Shatters  to  vapor  the  descending  sheets ; 
A  cloudy  whirlwind  fills  the  gulf,  and  heaves 
The  mighty  pyramid  of  circling  mist  35 

To  heaven.     The  solitary  hunter,  near, 
Pauses  with  terror  in  the  forest  shades. 


SECTION  XIV. 

The  Rainbow. — Campbell. 

The  evening  was  glorious,  and  light  through  the  trees, 
Play'd  in  sunshine  the  rain-drops,  the  birds  and  the 

breeze : 
The  landscape  outstretching  in  loveliness  lay, 
On  the  lap  of  the  year,  in  the  beauty  of  May. 
For  the  bright  queen  of  spring,  as  she  pass'd  down  the 

vale, 
Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the  gale; 
And  the  smile  of  her  promise  gave  joy  to  the  hours, 
And  fresh  in  her  footsteps  sprang  herbage  and  flowers. 
The  skies,  like  a  banner  in  sunset  unroll 'd, 
O'er  the  west  threw  her  splendor  of  azure  and  gold; 
But  one  cloud  at  a  distance  rose  dense,  and  increas'd, 
Till  its  margin  of  black  touch'd  the  zenith  and  east. 
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We  gazed  on  these  scenes,  while  around  us  they  glow'd, 

When  a  vision  of  beauty  appeared  on  the  cloud ; 

'Twas  not  like  the  sun,  as  at  mid-day  we  view, 

Nor  the  moon,  that  rolls  lightly  thro'  star-light  and  blue, 

Like  a  spirit  it  came  in  the  van  of  the  storm, 

And  the  eye  and  the  heart  hail'd  its  beautiful  form; 

For  it  look'd  not  severe,  like  an  angel  of  wrath, 

But  its  garments  of  brightness  illum'd  its  dark  path. 

In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood, 

O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood; 

And  river,  field,  village,  and  woodland  grew  bright, 

As  conscious  they  gave  and  afforded  delight. 

'Twas  the  bow  of  Omnipotence,  bent  in  his  hand, 
Whose  grasp,  at  creation,  the  universe  spann'd; 
'Twas  the  presence  of  God,  in  a  symbol  sublime, 
His  vow  from  the  flood  to  the  exile  of  time ; — 
Not  dreadful,  as  when  in  a  whirlwind  he  pleads, 
When  storms  are  his  chariot,  and  lightning  his  steeds, — 
The  black  cloud  of  vengeance  xhis  banner  unfurl'd, 
And  thunder  !his  voice  to  a  guilt-stricken  world, — 
In  the  breath  of  his  presence,  when  thousands  expire, 
And  seas  boil  with  fury,  and  rocks  burn  with  fire, 
And  the  sword  and  the  plague-spot  with  death  strew  the 

plain, 
And  vultures  and  wolves  are  the  graves  of  the  slain : 

Not  such  was  that  rainbow,  that  beautiful  one! 
Whose  arch  was  refraction,  its  key-stone — the  sun; 
2A  pavilion  it  seem'd  with  a  deity  graced, 
And  justice  and  mercy  met  there  and  embraced. 
Awhile,  and  it  sweetly  bent  over  the  gloom, 

1.  Supply  w.  2.  An.  887,  Pr.  450  [to  be.] 
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Like  love  o'er  a  death-couch,  or  hope  o'er  the  tomb; 
Then  left  the  dark  scene,  whence  it  slowly  retired, 
As  love  had  just  vanished,  or  hope  had  expired. 

I  gazed  not  alone  on  that  source  of  my  song; 
To  all  who  beheld  it  these  verses  belong; 
Its  presence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord! 
Each  full  heart  expanded,  grew  warm  and  adored. 
Like  a  visit — the  converse  of  friends — or  a  day, 
That  bow  from  my  sight  pass'd  forever  away; 
Like  that  visit,  that  converse,  that  day,  to  my  heart, 
That  bow  from  remembrance  can  never  depart. 
'Tis  a  picture  in  mem'ry,  distinctly  defined, 
With  the  strong  and  imperishing  colors  of  mind: 
A  part  of  my  being  beyond  my  control, 
Beheld  on  that  cloud,  and  transcribed  on  my  soul. 


SECTION  XY. 

On  Early  Rising. — Hurdis. 

The  breath  of  night's  destructive  to  the  hue 
Of  every  flower  that  blows.     Go  to  the  field, 
And  ask  the  humble  daisy  why  it  sleeps, 
Soon1  as  the  sun  departs :     "Why  close  the  eyes 
Of  blossoms  infinite,  ere  the  still  moon  5 

Her  oriental  veil  puts  off  ?     Think  why, 
Nor  let  the  sweetest  blossom  be  exposed 
That  nature  boasts,  to  night's  unkindly  damp: 
Well  may  it  droop,  and  all  its  freshness  lose, 
Compelled  to  taste  the  rank  and  poisonous  steam         10 
Of  midnight  theatre,  and  morning  ball. 

1.   (As)  soon  as. 
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Give  to  repose  the  solemn  hour  1she  claims; 

And,  from  the  forehead  of  the  morning,  steal 

The  sweet  occasion.     Oh!  there  is  a  charm 

That  morning  has,  that  gives  the  brow  of  age 

15 

A  smack  of  youth,  and  makes  the  lip  of  youth 

Breathe  perfume  exquisite.     Expect  it  not, 

Ye  who  till  noon  upon  a  down-bed  lie, 

Indulging  feverish  sleep,  or  wakeful  dream 

Of  happiness  no  mortal  heart  has  felt, 

20 

But  in  regions  of  romance. 

Ye  fair, 

Like  you  it  must  be  wooed,  or  never  won : 

And,  being  lost,  it  is  in  vain  2ye  ask 

For  milk  of  roses  and  Olympian  dew. 

25 

Cosmetic  art  no  tincture  can  afford, 

The  faded  features  to  restore :  no  chain, 

Be  it  of  gold,  and  strong  as  adamant, 

Can  fetter  beauty  to  the  fair  one's  will 

SECTION  XYI. 

Address  to  Liberty. — Cowper. 

0,  3could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies 

That  earth  hath  seen,  or  fancy  could  devise. 

Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand, 

Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand, 

With  fragrant  turf,  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fair, 

5 

As  ever  dressed  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air. 

1.  An.  751.  Pr.  450. 

2.    "     647,  Ex.    57.         3.   An.   389,  Pr.  App, 

xvhi. 
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Duly,  as  ever  on  the  mountain's  height, 

The  peep  of  morning  shed  a  dawning  light; 

Again,  when  evening  in  her  sober  vest 

Drew  the  grey  curtain  of  the  fading  west ;  10 

My  soul  should  yield  Hhee  willing  thanks  and  praise, 

For  the  chief  blessings  of  my  fairest  days. 

But  that   2were  sacrilege :  praise  is  not  thine, 

But  his  who  gave  thee,  and  preserves  thee  mine : 

Else  I  would  say, — and,  as  I  spake  bid  fly  15 

A  captive  bird  into  the  boundless  sky, — 

This  rising  realm  adores  thee;  thou  art  come 

From  Sparta  hither,  and  art  here  at  home: 

"We  feel  thy  force  still  active;  at  this  hour 

Enjoy  immunity  from  priestly  power;  20 

While  conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years, 

Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  fears. 

Propitious  Spirit !  yet  expunge  a  wrong, 

Thy  rights  have  suffered,  and  our  land,  too  long; 

Teach  mercy  to  ten  thousand  hearts  that  share  25 

The  fears  and  hopes  of  a  commercial  care : 

Prisons  expect  the  wicked,  and  were  built 

To  bind  the  lawless,  and  to  punish  guilt; 

But  shipwreck,  earthquake,  battle,  fire,  and  flood, 

Are  mighty  mischiefs,  not  3to  be  withstood;  30 

And  honest  merit  stands  on  slippery  ground, 

Where  covert  guile,  and  sacrifice  abound, 

Let  just  restraint,  for  public  peace  designed, 

Chain  up  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  mankind; 

The  foe  of  virtue  has  no  claim  to  thee ; —  35 

But  let  insolvent  innocence  go  free. 

1.  An.  823-2,  Pr.  306. 

2.  "     490.  3.  An.  488. 
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SECTION  XVII. 

"All  things  are  .of  God." — Moore. 

Thou  art,  0  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  hve  see; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 
Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee : 

"Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 

"When  day  with  farewell  beam  delays, 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even, 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  opening  vistas  into  heaven; — 

These  hues  that  make  the  sun's  decline 

So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord,  are  thine. 

When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 
O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 

Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 
Is  sparkling  with  unnumber'd  eyes: — 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 

So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord,  are  thine. 

When  youthful  Spring  around  us  breathes, 
Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh; 

And  ev'ry  flower  that  summer  wreaths 
Is  born  beneath  thy  kindling  eye : — 

Where'er  we  turn  thy  glories  shine, 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 


1.  An.  751,  Pr.  450. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

Hope  triumphant  in  death. — Campbell. 

Unfading  hope!  when  life's  last  embers  burn," 

When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return, 

Heav'n  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour; 

Oh!  then  thy  kingdom  come!  Immortal  Power! 

What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly1      5 

The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye! 

Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 

The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day : — 

Then,  then,  the  triumph  of  the  trance  begin! 

And  all  thy  Phoenix  spirit  burns  within.  10 

Oh!  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 

The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes — 

Yet  half  I  hear  the  parting  spirit  sigh, 

It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die ! 

Mysterious  worlds,  untravel'd  by  the  sun!  15 

Where  Time's  far-wand'ring  tide  has  never  run, 

From  your  unfathom'd  shades,  and  viewless  spheres, 

A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 

'Tis  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet  long  and  loud, 

Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud!  20 

While  Nature  hears  with  terror-mingled  trust 

The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust; 

And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew  when  he  trod 

The  roaring  waves,  and  called  upon  his  God, 

With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bliss,  25 

And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss  ! 

1.  Sup.  [from.] 
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Daughter  of  Faith,  awake,  arise,  illume 

The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb  ! 

Melt  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 

Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul !  30 

Fly,  like  the  moon-ey'd  herald  of  dismay, 

Chas'd  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day  ! 

The  strife  is  o'er — the  pangs  of  Nature  close, 

And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  his  woes. 

Hark  !  as  the  spirit  eyes  with  eagle  gaze,  35 

The  noon  of  Heaven,  undazzled  by  the  blaze, 

On  heavenly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky, 

Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-born  melody; 

Wild  as  that  hallowed  anthem  sent  to  hail 

Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale,  40 

When  Jordan  hush'd  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 

Watch'd  on  the  holy  towers  of  Zion's  hill. 

Soul  of  the  just !  companion  of  the  dead, 

Where  is  thy  home  and  whither  art  thou  fled? 

Back  to  thy  heavenly  source  thy  being  goes,  45 

Swift  as  the  comet  wheels  to  i whence  he  rose; 

Doom'd  on  his  airy  path  awhile  to  burn, 

And  doom'd,  like  thee,  to  travel,  and  return. — 

Hark!  from  the  world's  exploding  centre  driven, 

With  sounds  that  shock  the  firmament  of  Heaven,       50 

Careers  the  fiery  giant,  fast  and  far, 

On  bickering  wheels,  and  adamantine  car. 

From  planet  2whirl'd  to  planet  more  remote, 

He  visits  realms  beyond  the  reach  of  thought;  55 

But,  wheeling  homeward  when  his  course  is  run, 


1.  An.  824.   Supply  "  the  place." 

2.  u     650,    Ex.  6*0. 
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Curbs  the  red  yoke,  and  mingles  with  the  sun. — 

So  hath  the  traveler  of  earth  unfurPd 

Her  trembling  wings,  emerging  from  the  world; 

And  o'er  the  path  by  mortal  never  trod, 

Sprung  to  her  source,  the  bosom  of  her  God.  60 


SECTION  XIX. 

Monumental  Mounds  in  the  Prairies. — Flint. 

The  sun's  last  rays  were  fading  from  the  west, 
The  deep'ning  shade  stole  slowly  o'er  the  plain, 

The  evening  breeze  had  lulled  itself  to  rest, 
And  all  was  silent — 1save  the  mournful  strain 
With  which  the  widowed  turtle  wooed,  in  vain, 

Her  absent  lover  to  her  lonely  nest. 

Now,  one  by  one,  emerging  to  the  sight, 

The  brighter  stars  assumed  their  seats  on  high; 

The  moon's  pale  crescent  glowed  serenely  bright, 
As  the  last  twilight  fled  along  the  sky, 
And  all  her  train  in  cloudless  majesty, 

Were  glittering  on  the  dark  blue  vault  of  night. 

I  lingered,  by  some  soft  enchantment  2bound, 
And  gazed,  enraptured,  on  the  lovely  scene; 

From  the  dark  summit  of  an  Indian  mound, 
I  saw  the  plain,  outspread  in  living  green; 
Its  fringe  of  cliffs  was  in  the  distance  seen, 

And  the  dark  line  of  forest  sweeping  round. 

I  saw  the  ^lesser  mounds  which  round  me  rose; 
Each  was  a  giant  heap  of  mouldering  clay; 

1.  An.  547,  Pr.  235,  3.  An.  702,  Pr.  405,  Rem. 

2.  •'    459,     "    192. 
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There  slept  the  warrior,  women,  friends,  and  foes, 
There,  side  by  side,  the  rival  chieftains  lay; 
And  mighty  tribes  ]  swept  from  the  face  of  day, 

Forgot  their  Avars,  and  found  a  long  repose. 

Ye  mouldering  relics  of  departed  years, 

Your  names  have  perish'd;  not  a  trace  remains, 

Save  2 where  the  grass-grown  mound  its  summit  rears 
From  the  green  bosom  of  }~our  native  plains. 
Say,  do  your  spirits  wear  oblivion's  chains  ? 

Did  death  forever  quench  your  hopes  and  fears  ? — 

Or  did  those  fairy  hopes  of  future  blisSj 
"Which  simple  nature  to  your  bosoms  gave, 

Find  other  worlds  with  fairer  skies  than  this, 
Beyond  the  gloomy  portals  of  the  grave, 
In  whose  bright  climes  the  virtuous  and  the  brave 

Rest  from  their  toils,  and  all  their  cares  dismiss  ? — 

Where  the  great  hunter  still  pursues  the  chase, 
And,  o'er  the  sunny  mountains  tracks  the  deer, 

Or  where  he  finds  each  long-extinguish'd  race, 
And  sees  once  more  the  mighty  mammoth  rear 
The  giant  form  which  lies  imbedded  here, 

Of  other  years  the  sole  remaining  trace. 

Farewell!  and  may  you  still  in  peace  repose; 

Still  o'er  you  may  the  flowers  untrodden,  bloom, 

And  softly  wave  to  every  breeze  that  blows, 
Casting  their  fragrance  on  each  lonely  tomb, 
In  which  your  tribes  sleep  in  earth's  common  womb, 

And  mingle  with  the  clay  from  which  they  rose. 


1.  An.  459,  Pr.  192. 

2.  "    824.  Supply    ■  the  place." 
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SECTION  XX. 

Happiness  sought  in  Wealth. — Pollok. 

Gold  many  hunted,  sweat  and  bled  for  gold; 
"Waked  all  the  night,  and  labored  all  the  day. 
And  what  was  this  allurement  dost  thou  ask  ? 
*A  dust  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
"Which,  being  east  into  the  fire,  came  out  5 

A  shining  thing  that  fools  admired,  and  called 
A  god;  and  in  devout  and  humble  plight 
Before  it  kneeled,  the  greater  to  the  less; 
And  on  its  altar  sacrificed  ease,  peace, 
Truth,  faith,  integrity;  good  conscience,  friends,  10 

Love,  charity,  benevolence,  and  all 
The  sweet  and  tender  sympathies  of  life, 
And,  to  complete  the  horrid,  murderous  rite, 
And  signalize  their  folly,  offered  up 
Their  souls  and  an  eternity  of  bliss,  15 

To  gain  sthem — what? — an  hour  of  dreaming  joy, 
A  feverish  hour  that  hasted  to  be  done, 
And  ended  in  the  bitterness  of  woe. 

Most,  for  the  luxuries  it  bought,  the  pomp, 
The  praise,  the  glitter,  fashion,  and  renown,  20 

This  yellow  phantom  followed  and  adored. 
But  there  was  one  in  foil}'  further  gone, 
With  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wild, 
The  laughing-stock  of  devils  and  of  men, 
And  by  his  guardian  angel  quite  given  up,  25 

The  3miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 
Held  wedded  intercourse.     Ill  guided  wretch! 

1.  Supply  "it  was."  3.  An.  667,  Pr.  354. 

2.  An.  823-2,  Pr.  306. 
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Thou  mightst  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 

When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light  winged  dreams 

Ascended  up  to  God, — in  wasteful  hall,  3q 

With  vigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 

And  bone,  and  wrapped  in  most  debasing  rags, — 

Thou  mightst  have  seen  him  bending  o'er  his  heaps, 

And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold; 

And  as  his  thievish  fancy  seemed  to  hear  35 

The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed, 

And  in  his  old  decrepit,  withered  hand, 

That  palsy  shook,  grasping  this  yellow  earth 

To  make  it  sure.     Of  all  God  made  upright 

And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul,  40 

Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased; 

Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 

None  bargained  on  so  easy  terms  with  Death. 

Illustrious  fool!  nscy,  most  inhuman  wretch! 

He  sat  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look  45 

Which  hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 

Away  unalmsed,  and  midst  abundance  died, 

iSorest  of  evils!  died  of  utter  want. 


SECTION  XXI. 

Death  of  a  good  3fan)  an  incentive  to  Virtue. — Young. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 
Is  privileg'd  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heav'n. 
Fly,  ye  profane!  if  not,  draw  near  with  awe, 
Receive  the  blessing  and  adore  the  chance,  5 

1.  An.  670. 
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That  threw  in  this  Bethesda  your  disease : 

If  unrestor'd  by  this,  despair  *your  cure. 

For,  here,  resistless  demonstration  dwells; 

A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart; 

Here  tir'd  dissimulation  drops  her  mask,  10 

Through  life's  grimace,  that  mistress  of  the  scene! 

Here  2real,  and  apparent,  are  the  same. 

You  see  the  man;  you  see  his  hold  on  Heav'n, 

If  sound  his  virtue,  as  Philander 's  sound. 

Heav'n  waits  not  the  last  moment;  owns  her  friends    15 

On  this  side  1 death,  and  points  them  out  to  men; 

A  lecture  silent,  but  of  sov'reign  pow'r; 

To  vice,  confusion;  and  to  virtue,  peace. 

Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays, 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death;  20 

And  greater  still,  3the  more  the  tyrant  frowns. 


SECTION  XXII. 

Reflections  on  a  Future  State,  from  a  review  of  Winter. 
Thompson. 

'Tis  done!  dread  winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'd  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies; 
How  dumb  the  tuneful!     Horror  1wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.     Behold,  fond  man!  5 

See  here  thy  pictur'd  life :  pass  some  few  years, 
Thy  flow'ring  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength, 
Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age, 
And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last, 
And  shuts  the  scene.  10 

1.  Supply  "  of."  3.   An.  714,  Pr.  449-7. 

2.  An.  682,  Pr.  102.  4.     "     686,     "   363. 
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Ah\  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness?  those  longings  after  fame? 
Those  reckless  cares?  those  busy  bustling  days?  14 

Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights?  those  veering  thoughts, 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life  ? 
All  now  are  vanished !     Virtue  sole  survives, 
Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.     And  see! 
'Tis  come,  the  glorious  morn!  the  second  birth  20 

Of  heav'n  and  earth;  awak'ning  nature,  hears 
The  new-creating  word  and  starts  to  life, 
In  ev'ry  heighten 'd  form,  from  pain  and  death 
For  ever  free.     The  great  eternal  scheme, 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole  25 

Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
To  reason's  eye  refln'd  clears  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise!  ye  blind  presumptuous!  now, 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 
And  Wisdom,  oft  arraign'd:  see  now  the  cause  30 

Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  liv'd, 
And  died  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 
In  starving  solitude :  while  luxury,  35 

In  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thought, 
To  form1  unreal  wants :  why  heav'n-born  truth, 
And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge;  why  licens'd  pain, 
That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosom'd  foe,  40 

Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss. 

1.  An.  882,  Pr.  385. 
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Ye  good  distress  ?d! 
Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more:  45 

The  storm  of  wint'ry  time  will  quickly  pass, 
And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all. 


SECTION  XXIII. 
The  Hermit. — Beattie. 
At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 

And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove; 
When  naught  but  the  Horrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 

And  naught  but  the  nightingale's  Jsongin  the  grove; 
?Twas  thus  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 

While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began; 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war, 

He  thought  as  a  sage,2   tho'  he  felt  as  a  man .2 

"  Ah!  why,  all  abandon'd  to  darkness  and  wo; 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall? 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  ^inthral. 
But  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay ; 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn, 
0  soothe  him  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away; 

Full  quickly  they  pass — but  they  never  return. 

"  Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
The  moon  half  extinguish'd  her  crescent  displays; 

1.  An.  818,  Pr.  300. 

2.  Supply  "  thinks"— "  feels." 

3.  An.  958     Pr.    §  40,  Rule   18. 
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But  lately  I  mark'd,  when  majestic  on  high 

She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 

Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendor  again : 

But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew! 
Ah  fool !  Ho  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain ! 

"  5Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more: 
I  mourn;  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you; 

For  morn  is  approaching  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glit'ring  with  dew 

Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn : 
Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save : 

But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn; 

0.  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave! 

"  'Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray'd, 

That  leads,  2to  bewilder,  and  dazzles,  to  blind; 
My  thoughts  3wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade> 

Destruction4  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
0  pity,  great  Father  of  light,  then  I  cried, 

Thy  creature  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride; 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free  = 

"  And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn : 
So  breaks  on  the  traveler,  faint  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 
See  truth,  love  and  mercy,  in  triumph  descending, 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom ! 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  death,  smiles  and  roses  are  blending 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 

1.  An.  885.  3.  "Wont"="  were  accustomed." 

2.  "    882,  Pr.  385.    4.  An.  771   Pr.  442. 
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SECTION  XXIY. 

On  Procrastination. — Young. 

Be  wise  to-day;  'tis  madness  to  defer: 

Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  Trill  plead; 

Thus  ion,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  life. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time; 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled,  5 

And,  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 

The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man; 

And  2that  thro'  ev'ry  stage.     "When  young,  indeed, 

In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest,  10 

Unanxious  for  ourselves ;  and  only  wish, 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  3were  more  wise 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  4a  fool; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plans; 

At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay;  15 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 

Resolves,  and  re-resolves,  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why?     Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  hut  themselves;  20 

Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 

Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 

But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 

Soon  close;  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 

As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains ;  25 

The  parted  5wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel; 

1.  Supply  "  things  will  go."         4.  An.  887. 

2.  Supply  "  he  is."  5.  Supplv  tl  retains. " 

3.  An.  490. 
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So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death. 
Ev'n  with  the  tender  tear  which  Nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 


SECTION  XXY. 

The  Road  to  Happiness  open  to  all  Men — Pope. 

Oh  happiness !  our  being's  end  and  aim ! 

Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content;  whate'er  thy  name, 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh, 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die : 

Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies,  5 

O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise; 

Plant  of  celestial  seed,  if  dropt  below, 

Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow? 

Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shrine, 

Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  naming  mine?  10 

Twined  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield, 

Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvest  of  the  field? 

Where  grows? — "Where  grows  it  not?  if  vain  our  toil, 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil 

Fix*d  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere;  15 

>Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  ev'ry  where; 

'Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free; 

And,  2fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John!  dwells  with  thee. 

Ask  of  the  learn'd  the  way.     The  learn'd  are  blind, 

This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind :  20 

Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease; 

Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  3these : 

l.-An.  751,  Pr.  353.  3.  An.  692.  Pr.  334. 

2.  Supply  "  having." 
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Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain; 

Some  swell'd  to  gods,  confess  ev'n  virtue  vain: 

Or  indolent  to  each  extreme  they  fall,  25 

To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 

Than  this,  Hhat  happiness  is  happiness? 

Take  nature's  path,  and  mad  opinions  leave; 

All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive;  ^q 

Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell; 

There  2needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well; 

And  3mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please. 

Equal  is  common  sense,  and  common  ease. 

Remember,  man,  cc  the  universal  cause  35 

Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws;" 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call, 
4Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all, 


SECTION  XXVI. 

Hymn  on  a  Review  of  the  Seasons. — Thomson. 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father!  these 

Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 

Is  full  of  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 

Thy  beauty  walks,  Thy  tenderness  and  love. 

Wide  flush  the  fields;  the  soft'ning  air  is  balm;  5 

Echo  the  mountains  round;  the  forest  smiles, 

And  ev'ry  sense,  and  ev'ry  heart  is  joy. 

Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  summer  months 

With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  Thy  sun 

Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year,  10 

1.  An.     670.  3.   Supply  "  though  we.w 

2.  "     1046-1,  Pr.  554-1.    4.  An.  877,  Pr.  387. 
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And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks; 

And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 

By  brooks,  and  groves,  in  hollo w-whisp'ring  gales. 

Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  unconfm'd, 

And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  !all  that  lives.  15 

In  winter,  awful  Thou!  with  clouds  and  storms 

Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolPd, 

Majestic  -darkness!     On  the  whirlwind's  wing, 

Riding  sublime,  Thou  bidst  the  world  adore; 

And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast.  20 

Mysterious  2round!  what  skilly  what  force  divine, 

Deep  felt,  in  these  appear;  3a  simple  train, 

Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 

Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combin'd; 

Shade  unperceiv'd,  so  soft'ning  into  shade,  25 

And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 

That  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 

But  wand'ring  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 

Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 

That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres;  30 

Works  in  the  secret  deep;  shoots,  steaming,  thence, 

The  fair  profusion  that  o'ei  spreads  the  spring; 

Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  naming  day ; 

Feeds  every  creature;  hurls  the  tempest  forth; 

And,    as  on  earth  this    grateful  change  revolves,        35 

"With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend  !  join  ev'ry  living  soul, 

Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 

In  adoration  join,  and,  ardent  raise 

One  general  song  ! 40 

1.  "All*—"  everv  thing." 

2.  An.  774,  Pr.  444. 

3.  Supply  '*'  Here  we  see,"  or  the  like. 
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Ye,  J  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles, 

At  once  the  2head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 

Crown  the  great  hymn  ! 

For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 

"Whether ..the  blossom  blows;  the  summer  ray  4c 

Russets  the  plain ;  inspiring  autumn  gleams ; 

Or  winter  rises  in  the  black'ning  east; 

Be3  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 

And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat  ! 

Should4  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge  5C 

Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barb'rous  climes, 

Rivers  unknown  to  song;  where  first  the  sun 

Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam, 

Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles ;  'tis  nought  to  me ; 

Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt,  55 

In  the  void  waste  5as  in  the  city  full; 

And  where  he  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

When  e'en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 

And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I,  cheerful,  will  obey;  there,  with  new  pow'rs,  60 

Will  rising  wonders  sing :  I  cannot  go 

Where  universal  love  not  smiles  around, 

Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns : 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still,  65 

In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 

Myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffable! 

Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise. 


1.  Chief=chiefly. 

2.  "  Head,"  2d  person. 

3.  Arrange  u  Let  my  tongue  be,"  &c. 

4.  An.   389,  Pr.    App.   xviii. 

5.  [as  much]  as. 
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SECTION  XXVII. 
The   Order  of  Nature. — Pope. 

See,  thro5  this  air,  this  ocean  and  this  earth. 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go! 
Around,  how  wide!  how  deep  extend  below; 
Vast  ichain  of  being,  which  from  God  began,  5 

Nature  ethereal,  human;  angel,  man; 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach;  2from  infinite  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  nothing. — On  superior  pow'rs 
"Were  we  to  press,  inferior  mights  on  ours;  10 

Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void, 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  4scale5s  destroy 5d. 
From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  5breaks  the  chain  alike 
And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll,  15 

Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole, 
The  least  confusion6  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
Let  earth,  unbalanc'd,  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  thro5  the  sky;  20 

Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurPd, 
Being  on  being  wreck5d,  and  world  on  world; 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  nature  trembles  to  the  throne  of  God. 

1.  An.  774,  Pr.  444. 

2.  Supply  ;'  it  [the  chain]  extends.55 

3.  That  is, '"'powers  might  press. 

4.  "  Scale's  "="  scale  is.55 

5.  Supply  ;i  it,'5  viz-,  striking  a  link,  &c. 

6.  An.  771,   Pr.  442,  [being]. 
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All  this  dread  order  break — for  whom?  for  thee?        25 

Tile  worm  !  0  madness  !  pride  !  impiety  ! 

What1  if  the  foot  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread, 

Or  hand  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  head? 

"What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin'd 

To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind?  3Q 

Just  as  absurd  for  any  2part  to  claim 

To  be  another,  in  his  gen'ral  frame: 

Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains, 

The  Great  directing  mixd  of  all  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,  35 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul: 

That,  chang'd  thro'  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 

Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame; 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees;  40 

Lives  throJ  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 

Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart; 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns,  45 

As  the     rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns : 

To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 

He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name: 

Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame.  50 

Know  thy  own  point :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 

Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 

Submit. — In  this  or  any  other  sphere, 

Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear : 

Safe  in  the  hands  of  one  disposing  Pow'r,  55 

1.  Supplv  "  would  vou  say,"  or  the  like. 

2.  An,  873,  Pr.  388. 
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Or*  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood; 

All  partial  eyil,  universal  good; 

And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason's  spite,  60 

One  truth  is  clear — whatever  is,  is  right. 


SECTION  XXYIII. 

Invocation  to  Light. — Milton. 

Hail  holy  Light,  offspring  of  heaven  first-born  ! 

Or  of  th'  eternal  co-eternal  beam  ! 

May  I  express  thee  unblam'd?  since  God  is  light 

And  never  but  in  an  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity ;  dwelt  then  in  thee,  5 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate  ! 

Or  hearest  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?     Before  the  sun, 

Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 

Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest  10 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Thee  I  revisit  safe, 

And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp :  but  thou 

Revisit 'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain  15 

To  2find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd  !     Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt 

1.  An.  1048-6    Pr.  554-6.         2.  An.  882,  Pr.  385. 
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Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill,  29 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song :  but  chief 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 

That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers;  as  the  wakeful  bird  25 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose,  39 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine: 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me  '.  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off;  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank  So 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  raz'd, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out! 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light  ! 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes;  all  mist  from  thence         40 

Purge  and  disperse;  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

Discourse  hcticcen  Adam  and  Eve.  retiring  to  rest  • 
Milt  ox. 

Now  came  still  ev'ning  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad. 
Silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
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Were  sunk;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale.  5 

She  all  night  long  her  am'rous  descant  sung; 

Silence  was  pleased.     Now  glow'd  the  firmament 

With  living  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led 

The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 

Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length,  10 

Apparent  queen,  unveil' d  her  peerless  light, 

And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver-mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve,  "  Fair  consort,  th'  hour 

Of  night,  and  all  things  inow  retired  to  rest, 

Mind  us  of  like  repose:  since  God  hath  set  15 

Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 

Successive;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 

Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight,  inclines 

Our  eye-lids.     Other  creatures  all  day  long 

Rove  idle  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest;  20 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  of  mind 

Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 

And  the  regard  of  heav'n  on  all  his  ways, 

While  other  animals  unactive  range, 

And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account,  25 

To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 

With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  2be  risen, 

And  at  our  pleasant  labour;  3to  reform 

Yon  flow'ry  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green, 

Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown,  30 

That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 

More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth. 

Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  drooping  gums, 

That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 


1.  Supplv  "  havin<i.r 

2.  An.  1048-7,  Pr.  554-7         3.  An.  882.  Pr.  385. 
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Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease.  * 

Meanwhile,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest." 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adorn'd : 

"  My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bid'st 

Unargued  I  obey;  so  God  ordains. 

With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time;  40 

All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  isweet, 

"With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  pleasant  Hhe  sun 

When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flow'r,        ^5 

Glist'ring  with  dew;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth, 

After  soft  show'rs;  and  sweet  the  coming  on, 

Of  grateful  ev'ning  mild :  then  silent  night, 

With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 

And  these  the  gems  of  heav'n,  her  starry  train: 

But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 

On  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flow'r, 

Glist'ring  with  dew;  nor  fragrance  after  show'rs; 

Nor  grateful  ev'ning  mild;  nor  silent  night,  55 

With  this  her  solemn  bird;  nor  walk  by  moon, 

Or  glittering  star-light — without  thee  is  sweet. 

But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these?  for  whom 

This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes? 

To  whom  our  gen'ral  ancestor  reply 'd :  60 

"  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplished  Eve! 

These  2have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth. 

By  morrow  evening :  and  from  land  to  land, 

In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 

Minist'ring  light  prepar'd,  they  set  and  rise;  65 

1.  Supply  "is."  2.  An.  888. 


50 
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Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 

Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 

In  nature  and  all  things ;  which  these  soft  fires 

Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 

Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm,  70 

Temper  or  nourish;  or  in  part  shed  down 

Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 

On  earth,  Jmade  hereby  apter  to  receive 

Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 

These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night,  75 

Shine  not  in  vain;  nor  think,  though  men  were2  none, 

That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen3  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold,  80 

Both  day  and  night.     How  often,  from  the  steep 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 

Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 

Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  others5  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator?     Oft  in  bands,  85 

"While  they  kept  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk 

With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 

In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 

Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven." 

Thus  talking,  hand  in  hand,  alone  they  passed  90 

On  to  their  blissful  bower 

There  arriv'd,  both  stood, 


Both  turn'd;  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 

The  God  that  made  bcth  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'n, 

Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe,        95 


1.  Supplv  "beinor-"  3.  An.  202-4. 

2.  An.  1048-1,  Pr.  554-1. 
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And  starry  pole.      1£C  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night, 

Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 

Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employ 'd, 

Have  finish'd  happy  in  our  mutual  help, 

And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss  100 

Ordained  oy  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place, 

For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 

Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground; 

But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race, 

To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol  105 

Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 

And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep." 


1   An.  1128. 
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This  series  consists  of  the  following  works,  viz: 

I.  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
This  little  book  contains  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  leading 

principles  of  English  Grammar,  every  part  of  which  is 
illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  exercises,  of  the  simplest 
character,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  pupils  at  an  early  age. 

II.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  etc. 
This  work  is  intended  as  a  school  Grammar,  for  the  use 

of  classes  pursuing  this  branch  of  study  in  the  common 
schools,  or  of  the  junior  classes  in  academies.  It  embraces 
all  that  is  important  on  the  subject,  expressed  with  accura- 
cy, brevity,  and  simplicity,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  instruction  in  public  schools. 

III.  THE  ANALYTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  EN- 

GLISH  GRAMMAR. 
This  work,  designed  for  the  more  advanced  classes  in 
schools  and  academies,  is  prepared  on  a  more  extended  plan 
than  the  preceding,  though  not  essentially  different  from  it. 


The  arrangement  (except  in  syntax),  the  definitions  and 
rules,  are  the  same,  but  with  much  greater  fullness  in  the 
illustrations  and  exercises,  intended  to  lead  the  student  into 
a  thorough  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and 
use  of  the  English  Language. 
IV.  EXERCISES  IN  ANALYSIS  AND  PARSING. 

This  little  work  consists  of  selections  in  prose  and  poetry 
from  standard  writers,  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  a  conve- 
nient and  progressive  course  of  Exercises  in  Analysis  and 
Parsing,  in  every  variety  of  style,  with  such  occasional  re- 
ferences to  the  grammars  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  ex- 
plain peculiar  or  difficult  constructions.  To  this  is  prefixed 
directions  for  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  models  both  of 
analysis  and  parsing. 

V.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LATIX  GRAMMAR. 

This  work  is  upon  the  foundation  of  Adam's  Latin  Gram- 
mar, so  long  and  favorably  known  as  a  text-book,  and  com- 
bines with  all  that  is  excellent  in  that  work  many  important 
corrections  and  improvements  suggested  by  subsequent 
writers,  or  the  results  of  the  author's  own  reflection  and  ob- 
servation, during  many  years,  as  a  classical  teacher. 
VI.  JACOBS'  LATIX  READER. 

This  work  forms  a  sequel  to  the  Grammar,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Latin  classic  authors.  It  begins 
with  a  series  of  simple  and  plain  sentences  mostly  selected 
from  classic  writers,  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  the  leading 
constructions  of  the  language,  followed  by  Reading  Lessons, 
of  pure  and  simple  Latin,  chieQy  narrative,  by  which  the  pu- 
pil, while  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage, is  also  made  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  prom- 
inent characters  and  mythological  fables  of  antiquity,  as 
well  as  with  the  leading  events  of  Roman  history.  Through- 
out the  work,  references  are  eonstantlv  made,  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  to  the  Grammar  and  Introduction,  when  necessa- 
ry to  explain  the  construction  or  assist  the  pupil  in  his  pre- 
parations. 

VII.  FIRST  LESSOXS  IX  GREEK. 

This  work  is  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  begin  the 
study  of  Greek  at  an  early  a^e  ;  and  for  this  reason  contains 
onlv  the  outlines  of  Grammar,  expressed  in  as  clear  and 
simple  a  manner  as  possible.  It  is  complete  in  itself,  being 
a  Grammar.  Exercises,  Reading  book,   and  Lexicon,  all  in 


one j  so  that  the  pupil,  while  studying  this,  needs  no  other 
book  on  the  subject.  The  knowledge  acquired  by  the  study 
of  this  work  will  be  an  important  preparation  to  the  young 
student  for  commencing  the  study  of  Greek  grammar  with 
ease  and  advantage. 
VIII.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

This  work  is  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  manual  of 
Greek  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  younger  as  well 
as  the  more  advanced  students  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Both  in  Etymology  and  Syntax,  the  leading  principles  of 
Greek  Grammar  are  exhibited  in  definitions  and  rules,  as 
few  and  as  brief  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  easily  committed 
to  memory,  and  so  comprehensive  as  to  be  of  general  and 
easy  application.  This  work  is  now  more  extensively  used 
than  any  other  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
IX.  GREEK  READER. 

This  work,  like  the  Latin  Reader,  is  properly  a  sequel  to 
the  Greek  Grammar,  and  an  introduction  to- the  study  of 
the  Greek  classic  authors.  It  seeks  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
ject in  the  same  way  as  the  Latin  Reader.  (See  above, 
No.  VI.)     With  these  are  connected 

SPENCER'S  LATIN  LESSONS,  with  exercises  in 
parsing,  introductory  to  Bullions'  Latin  Grammar. 

In  this  series  of  books,  the  three  Grammars,  English, 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  all  on  the  same  plan.  The  general 
arrangement,  definitions,  rules,  etc.,  are  the  same,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  language,  as  nearly  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  admit.  To  those  who  study  Latin  and  Greek, 
much  time  and  labor,  it  is  believed,  will  be  saved  by  this 
method,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil ;  the  analogy  and  peculiar- 
ities of  the  different  languages  being  kept  in  view,  will 
show  what  is  common  to  all,  or  peculiar  to  each-  the  con- 
fusion and  difficulty  unnecessarily  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
elementary  works,  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  lan- 
guage and  structure,  will  be  avoided;  and  the  progress  of 
the  student  rendered  much  more  rapid,  easy,  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

No  series  of  Grammars  having  this  object  in  view,  has 
heretofore  been  prepared,  and  the  advantages  which  they 
offer  can  not  be  obtained  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  study  of 
any  other  Grammars  now  in  use.  They  form  a  complete 
course  of  elementary  books,  in  which  the  substance  of  the 


latest  and  best  Grammars  in  each  language  has  been  com- 
pressed into  a  volume  of  convenient  size,  beautifully  printed 
on  superior  paper,  neatly  and  strongly  bound,  and  are  put 
at  the  lowest  prices  at  which  they  can  be  afforded. 

The  elementary  works,  intended  to  follow  the  Grammars, 
namely,  the  Latin  Reader,  and  the  Greek  Reader,  are  also 
on  the  same  plan — are  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
these  works,  and  contain  a  course  of  elementary  instruction 
so  unique  and  simple,  as  to  furnish  great  facilities  to  the 
student  in  these  languages. 


BULLIONS'  SERIES  OF  LATIN  CLASSICS. 

This  series  contains  the  following  works,  to  which  others, 
in  course  of  preparation,  will  soon  be  added,  viz: 

I.  CESAR'S  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  GALLIC 
WAR. — In  this  work,  the  plan  of  the  Latin  Reader  is  car- 
ried on  throughout.  The  same  introduction  on  the  Latin 
idioms  is  prefixed  for  convenience  of  reference,  and  the 
same  mode  of  reference  to  the  grammar  and  introduction  is 
continued.  The  Notes  are  neither  too  meagre  nor  too  vo- 
luminous; they  are  intended  not  to  do  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dent for  him,  but  to  direct  and  assist  him  in  doing  it  him- 
self. It  is  embellished  with  a  beautiful  map  of  Gaul,  and 
several  wood-cuts  representing  the  engines  of  war  used  by 
the  Romans. 

II.  CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS,  with  notes,  cri- 
tical  and  explanatory,  adapted  to  Bullions'  Latin  Grammar. 

Published  also  by  the  same — 

THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL,  with  copious  notes,  &c, 
and  also  a  table  of  reference  j  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Cooper,  A.  M. 


SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

1.  SCHELL'S  INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  IN 
ARITHMETIC— This  work  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  beginners.  The  language  is  simple,  the  definitions 
clear,  the  examples  easy,  and  the  transition  from  sub- 
jects gradual  and  natural.  Each  succeeding  page  furnishes 
a  new  lesson,  and  each  lesson  contains  four  distinct  kinds  of 
Exercise;  giving  a  greater,  more  pleasing,  and  useful  va- 
riety than  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  any  work  of  the  kind. 


2.  INTELLECTUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  ARITH- 
METIC; or,  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetical  Analysis,  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  Dodd's  Arithmetic.  By  J.  L. 
Enos,  Graduate  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School. 

3.  ELEMENTARY  AND  PRACTICAL  ARITHME- 
TIC, by  James  B.  Dodd,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  Kentucky. — This  is  a  work  of  superior  merit. 
The  arrangement  is  natural,  the  system  complete,  and  the 
nomenciaiure  greatly  improved.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  instruction  by  its  clear  and  concise 
statement  of  principles,  the  brevity  and  completeness  of  its 
rules,  and  the  excellent  and  thorough  quality  of  intellec- 
tual descipline  which  it  affords. 

Professor  Dodd  is  now  preparing  a  more  advanced  Arith- 
metic for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  desire  a  fuller 
course.     Also  an  Algebra. 

These  three  Arithmetics  have  been  prepared  by  teachers 
of  great  practical  experience — each  of  them  eminent  in  that 
department  of  instruction  for  which  his  work  is  designed. 


SCIENTIFIC    SERIES. 

This  valuable  series  for  the  use  of  schools  embraces  the 
following  authors  and  subjects: 

1.  Constock's  Series  of  Books  of  the  Sciences,  viz: 

INTRODUCTION  TO  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  for 

children. 

SYSTEM  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  revised  and 
enlarged. 

NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

THE  YOUNG  BOTANIST,  for  beginners,  with  cuts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  PHY- 
SIOLOGY, with  cuts. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  both  comparative  and 
human. 

(NEW)   ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MINERALOGY. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BEASTS  AND  BIRDS, 
showing  their  comparative  size,  and  containing  anecdotes 
illustrating  their  habits  and  instincts. 
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The  immense  sale  of  Dr.  Comstock's  books,  renders  it 
probable  that  they  are  familiar  to  most  teachers.  They 
are  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  school-room,  that  the 
li  Philosophy"  has  been  republished  in  several  European 
countries.  Revised  editions  of  several  of  these  woi  ks  have 
been  recently  issued,  including  late  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments. 

Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy  having  been  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  Edinburgh  and  London  Editors,  previous  to 
its  republication  in  these  cities,  all  the  corrections  or  ad- 
ditions which  they  found  it  advisable  to  make  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  original  work — so  far  as  they  were  as- 
certained to  be  judicious  and  adapted  to  our  system  of  in- 
struction. This  philosophy  now  appears  as  in  reality  the 
work  of  three  accomplished  authors,  endorsed  and  sanctioned 
by  the  great  majority  of  American  teachers,  as  well  as  those 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Prussia.  The  Chemistry  has 
been  entirely  revised,  and  contains  all  the  late  discoveries, 
together  with  the  methods  of  analyzing  minerals  and  metals. 

2.  BROCKLESBY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  METEORO- 
LOGY, with  questions  for  Examination,  designed  for  Schools 
and  Academies.  Of  this  work,  Prof.  Olmsted,  of  Yale 
College,  says: — "  No  natural  science  is  more  instructive, 
more  attractive,  and  more  practically  useful,  than  Meteo- 
rology, treated  as  you  have  treated  it;  where  the  philoso- 
phical explanations  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  founded  upon  an  extensive  induction  of  facts. 
This  science  is  more  particularly  interesting  to  the  young, 
because  it  explains  so  many  things  that  are  daily  occurring 
around  them,  and  it  thus  inspires  a  taste  for  philosophical 
observation,  and  what  is  more,  for  philosophical  reasoning. 
I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  be  received  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  list  of  Text  Books." 

3.  BROCKLESBY'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  MICROSCO- 
PIC WORLD. — An  elegantly  illustrated  work,  exhibiting 
a  variety  of  insects,  animalcules,  sections  of  wood,  crystal- 
izations,  &c,  as  they  appear  when  highly  magnified.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  books  for  Family 
and  School  Libraries  ever  published.  It  is  the  only  dis- 
tinct treatise  on  the  subject,  is  admirably  prepared  for  the 
use  of  classes,  and  should  be  extensively  taught  in  our 
schools. 


4.  WHITLOCK'S  GEOMETRY  AND  SURVEYING. 

— This  is  a  highly  original  work:  combining,  in  a  connected 
and  available  form,  such  analogous  features  of  Arithmetic, 
Algebra  and  Geometry,  as  are  appropriate  to  the  subject, 
and  will  be  found  useful  in  the  practical  duties  of  life: 
giving  the  pupil,  in  a  comparatively  brief  course  of  study, 
not  only  a  full  and  close  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  a 
comprehensive  view  of  Mathematical  Science. 

This  work  is  well  spoken  of  universally,  and  is  already  in 
use  in  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  this  country.  It  is 
recommended  by  Prof.  Pierce  of  Cambridge,  Prof.  Smith 
of  Middletown,  Prof.  Dodd  of  Lexington,  and  many  other 
eminent  mathematicians. 


OLNEY'S   GEOGRAPHICAL   SERIES. 

1.  OLNEY'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  AND  PRIMARY 
GEOGRAPHY. — These  works  are  intended  for  young  pu- 
pils and  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  larger  works. 

2.  OLNEY'S  QUARTO  GEOGRAPHY.— The  Maps 

in  this  work  contain  but  little  besides  what  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired  to  learn,  consequently  it  facilitates  the  progress  of 
the  pupil,  and  saves  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This 
Geography  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  many  of  the 
teachers,  and  is  already  extensively  introduced  from  prefer- 
ence. Few  books  have  proved  so  uniformly  acceptable  for 
common  schools.  Its  statistical  information  is  very  valua- 
ble. 

3.  OLNEY'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

— This  world-renowned  book  is  not  behind  any  of  its  com- 
petitors, in  point  of  execution  and  accuracy.  The  Atlas  is 
probably  superior  to  any  other,  and  contains  a  Map  of  the 
World  as  known  to  the  Ancients,  besides  numerous  impor- 
tant Tables.  The  whole  work  is  as  complete  and  correct 
as  a  new  book,  and  will  continue  to  maintain  its  character, 
though  alterations  will  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 


THE  BEGINNER'S  SERIES. 

BENTLEY'S     PICTORIAL     SPELLING     BOOK.— A 

beautifully  illustrated  and  highly  attractive  book  for  child- 
ren. 
GALLAUDET'S    ILLUSTRATIVE    DEFINER.— The 
best  book  tor  teaching  the  right  use  of  words,  and  the  art 
of  composition. 

THE  STUDENT'S  PRIMER,  by  J.  S.  Denman;  being 
on  a  plan  somewhat  new  this  Primer  has  obtained  great 
popularity. 
THE  STUDENT'S  SPEAKER,  for  young  pupils. 
THE  STUDENT'S  SPELLING  BOOK,  on  the  Analyti- 
cal plan,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Student's  Primer."  This 
new  and  greatly  improved  text-book  is  just  published, 
and  destined,  when  known,  to  supercede  all  others  in  the 
public  favor.  Its  classification  of  words  and  arrangement 
of  tables  are  such,  that,  "  by  learning  to  spell  and  define 
five  thousand  words,  the  pupil  will  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  spelling  and  signification  of  about  fifteen  thousand.*' 
This  feature  alone  makes  it  two  hundred  per  cent  cheaper, 
at  the  same  price,  than  any  other  Spelling  Book  now  in 
use. 

A  set  of  Readers  by  the  author  of  the  Student's  Series 
is  now  in  course  of  publication,  which  will  much  enhance 
the  present  great  popularity  of  this  series. 

The  publications  of  P.,  W.  &  Co.  are  well  printed,  neat- 
ly and  substantially  bound,  and  furnished  at  low  prices,  and 
for  sale  by  Bookseller's  generally. 

All  visiting  New- York,  interested  in  the  Book  trade  or 
Schools,  are  requested  to  call  on  the  publishers,  who  keep 
constantly  on  hand  the  largest  variety  of  School,  Classical, 
and  Miscellaneous  Books,  Pens,  Ink,  Blank  Books,  Memo- 
randums, Paper,  Folders,  Bibles,  &c,  &c,  especially 
adapted  to  country  trade. 
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VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

PRATT,   WOODFORD    &CO 

No.  4,  CORTLANDT-STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

THE  STUDENT'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 
BY   J.  S.  DENMAN. 

EMBRACING  .* 

THE   STUDENT'S  PRIMER. 

THE    STUDENT'S  SPELLING  BOOK. 

THE   STUDENT'S  FIRST  READING  BOOK. 

THE   STUDENT'S  SECOND  READING  BOOK. 

THE    STUDENT'S  THIRD  READING  BOOK.     (In  press.) 

THE   STUDENT'S   FOURTH  READING   BOOK.     (In  pTess.) 

THE  STUDENT'S   SPEAKER,  For  young  pupils. 

OLNEY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOGRAPHY. 
OLNEY'S  QUARTO  GEOGRAPHY. 
OLNEY'S  SCHOOL   GEOGRAPHY  AND   ATLAS. 
OLNEY'S  NATIONAL  PRECEPTOR. 
OLNEY'S  OUTLINE   MAPS,  large  size. 

COMSTOCK'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
CCMSTOCK'S  ELEMENTS  OF   CHEMISTRY. 
COMSTOCK'S  OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 
COMSTOCK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY. 
COMSTOCK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY. 
COMSTOCK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MINERALOGY. 
COMSTOCK'S  NATURAL  HISTORY,  (elegant  cuts.) 

BULLIONS'  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS,  VIZ.: 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR,  FOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  LATIN   GRAMMAR. 

LATIN  READER. 
CESAR'S  COMMENTARIES. 
SPENCER'S  LATIN   LESSONS. 
BULLIONS'   GEEEK  GRAMMAR. 
BULLIONS'   GREEK  READER. 
COOPER'S  VIRGIL. 

SCHELL'S  INTRODUCTORY  ARITHMETIC. 

ENOS'  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

DODD'S  ARITHMETIC,  (new  and  improved  plan.) 

WHITLOOK'S   GEOMETRY  AND   SURVEYING. 

BROCKLESBY'S  METEOROLOGY. 

GALLAUDET'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  DICTIONARY. 

KIRKHAM'S  ELOCUTION. 

BKNTLEY'S  PICTORIAL  SPELLING  BOOK. 


Bibles,  Testaments,  Classical  Books,  Paper,  Stationary, 
and  School  Books  generally,  always  for  sale,  in  quantities,  by 
PKATT,  WOODFORD  &  CO. 
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